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HOW Scott Paper Co. 
Gets the Most Out Of 


ELECTRIC INSTRUMENTS 





Under the direction of 


Mr. Sam Holderness 
Sam Holderness, electrical 


M* 
superintendent of the Scott 


Paper Company, Chester, Pa., is a 
tine example of an engineer who its 
instrument-minded. He employs more 
than 100 electric testing instruments, 
chiefly recorders, in every possible 


Way 


How He Uses Them 


Most installed on 


beaters, Jordans, head-box pumps, 


recorders are 


and paper machines. They give 
running records of processes, assist 
operators, anticipate troubles, and 
troubles when 


fix the blame for 


thev do occur 


Indicating instruments, both per- 


manently installed and_ portable, 
used, as are six 


Nearly all in- 


are also widely 
portable recorders. 
struments are General Electric. 
Near-perfect Operation 
Patrol men read instruments regular- 


lv. One result: The total time lost 


on any equipment or process charge- 


GENERAL 





WOODCUT DRAWING BY ZADIG 


able to the Electrical Maintenance 
Department, for the first quarter of 
1936, was only two hours. For a 
plant so large, with so much electric 


so | 
THE INSTRUMENT-MINDED ENGINEER 
1S MANAGEMENT-MINDED 


If, as plant engineer, you are 
instrument-minded, you are also | 
management-minded. By this we | 
mean that you are constantly on | 
the alert for ways to improve 
processes, better quality, cut costs, 
and thus boost profits. Then— 
electric testing instruments are 
indispensable. If there is any way 
in which a G-E instrument spe- 
cialist can help, call on him at any 
time. Address nearest G-E sales 
office, or General Electric, Dept. 
6 E-201, Schenectady, New York. 


J _ ™~ 





/ 





equipment, and operating 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week, this record is 
excellent. 


Example of “How” 

A recording ammeter showed that a 
generator was carrying more than 
normal load. This generator supplied 
power to the driving motors on a 
paper machine. Suspicion pointed to 
a pressure roll. But the roll looked 
all right. 


Then detective 
work. Orders were issued: Investigate 
the production records on the ma- 
chines on which that roll had been 
used. Check the corresponding in- 
strument records. These gave, the 


started the real 


answer: On every machine, excess 
load conditions had gradually built 
up whenever that roll was used. 
The roll was faulty. Out it went, 
and with it went the trouble. 


This is just one example of how 
Scott Paper, by the use of instru- 
trouble before it 
maintains the 


ments, catches 


becomes serious, 
quality of its product, and keeps its 
plant running efficiently. Instruments 
have proved, over and over again, 
a most profitable investment. 


430-75 


) ELECTRI 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENT 
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Where Do We Go 
From Here? 


Dex above question must be faced every 
so often. We try to face it, on this page, at least 
once every half-year. This time, it is a particu- 
larly necessary, but a most sobering, type of 
job. The national scene involves a dangerously 
serious problem. 

We are in an arrested sector of the recovery 
movement. Just when it appeared that the 
country was emerging from a depression which 
had engulfed all classes in its morass, it be- 
comes immersed in bitter class warfare. Irre- 
spective of what business-activity indices may 
say, that one phase of the situation dominates 
the minds of people today. Their individual 
businesses may still be good, but they find little 
consolation in that fact. They watch, not their 
own cash receipts or net profits, but the war 
clouds of an increasingly far-flung battle front. 
They want to know: What next? 


To TRY to answer that question, one must 
go back to the start of this mess. In this writer’s 
opinion, the beginning of it all was the first 1m- 
portant sit-down strike. At that time, the right 
kind of action on the part of the Governor of 
the State concerned could have saved this coun- 
try, including both employer and employee 
groups, much of the grief that has ensued since 
then. That action was not taken. 

There was Federal responsibility, also for 
the trend which things took at that strategic 
time. The comment of the Secretary of Labor 
to the effect that the “legality” of the sit-down 
strike had not been decided was, in our opinion, 
the other major contribution to subsequent war- 
fare. 

Thus we had the Governor of a State failing 
to protect property rights, and the Secretary 
of Labor questioning whether the invasion of 
those rights was illegal after all. Belated retrac- 
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tion by the latter official, several months later, 
did not correct the first wrong. 

If a more courageous stand had been taken 
by those two individuals at that time — the 
former by action and the latter by expression— 
organized labor itself would not be facing the 
crisis which now confronts it. 


W E ARE confident that John L. Lewis and 
Sidney Hillman would laugh publicly if such a 
statement were brought to their attention. We 
wonder if they would feel like laughing inside, 
however. We wonder if they are not intelli- 
gent enough to realize that they have a bear by 
the tail and to be concerned about how they are 
going to let go. 

If they are not, others are. And others are 
going to do something about it, if Lewis and 
Hillman do not. We sensed such a trend in 
public sentiment when we first discussed this 
situation on this page in February. Today, we 
find that sentiment has gained momentum at a 
dizzy rate—and that, best of all, it has extended 
to many Senators and Representatives, quite 
aside from party affiliations. In fact the Ad- 
ministration itself, in its recent utterances, has 
shown an awareness of the new trend. 

As a result of that swing, we believe there is 
an excellent chance of eventual legislation 
which will protect labor, whether organized or 
unorganized, employers and the general public 
against the types of violent disturbance which 
have converted recovery into near-panic. Such 
enactment may not—and, we fear, probably will 
not—come at this session of Congress, but its 
eventual realization is becoming increasingly 
assured. 

Meanwhile, however, this same public senti- 
ment is also going to step into specific cases and 
put a halt to practices when they reach a stage 
where inalienable rights of individuals, groups, 
and the public as a whole are threatened. Tex- 
tile men, through their influence on so many 
communities throughout the country, can aid in 
the development of this sentiment, by means of 
calm, constructive thinking and leadership. 

That, in our opinion and our hope, is where 
we go from here. 
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The fditer. Says 


Danger Ahead 


IE ARE concerned, at the moment, over the pres- 

ent tendency toward personal Government. We 
realized this tendency particularly strongly during the 
Ellenbogen bill hearings. We heard, first, that the 
Administration had given the “go” signal on that bill. 
What bothers us most is that, if the Administration 
had given the “go” signal, the bill would undoubtedly 
have been enacted into law. 

And then, suddenly, we heard that the Administra- 
tion had given the “stop” signal on the Ellenbogen bill, 
as it had been decided to enact general legislation 
affecting all industry. And that bothered us just as 
much as did the original news on the Ellenbogen bill. 

The point is this: It is not healthy, in a country made 
up of as many diverse interests as is this nation, to 
build up a personal form of government whereby one 
man can give the stop or go signal on amy legislation. 
It doesn’t matter whether or not the man in power 
has the judgment of Solomon and the kindliness of a 


saint. The fact remains that, if he has such power, 


he sets up a precedent which, if not eventually man- 
handled by himself and his own associates, 
pass on into, let us say, less worthy hands. 

Germans and Italians have undoubtedly rationalized 
their national predicaments to the point where they 
have faith that their present set-up is sound. We, 
this country, know it is not. Therefore, we must 
resist any tendency to grade off into that sort of nation- 
alism. 

Consequently, we welcome the present “insurrec- 
tion” in Congress. We have a hunch that it may prove 
to be more of a real revolution than even the most 
bitter anti- New Dealers realize. 

We reserve the right to support anything the Admin- 
istration proposes, which we regard as salutary—and 
we expect to exercise that right often. Neverthless, 
we also reserve the right to oppose any tendency toward 
the sort of Government which has made Italy and Ger- 
many the fester-spots of the world today. 


can easily 


The Textile Outlook 


| Bes immediate outlook in textiles has its doubtful 
points. In the first place, demand in certain of 
the important branches has run out and, instead of 
worrying about deliveries, manufacturers are thinking, 
and acting, curtailment. There are still unfilled orders, 
of course, but not as comfortable a backlog as the in- 
dustry has become accustomed to. Machines are being 
cut out; hours are being dropped—and, in one way or 
another, operating schedules are being reduced. 

In that sense, this is all to the good. The only trouble 
is that it was a little belated. We have been sounding 
the unpopular keynote of caution in these columns dur- 
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ing recent months, but too many manufacturers though 
the millennium had come. 

Nevertheless, textile prosperity is not at an end. By 
all the signs, we are still on the up-swing of the cycl 
so far as general business is concerned, and should con 
tinue there at least through 1938. Of course the pres 
ent labor situation may upset all these calculations 
However, the best bet is that this will prove to be 
merely a corrective period and that the recovery move 
ment will be resumed. In this, certainly, textiles wil! 
continue to share. 

In the interim, the only sane policy is to watch pro 
duction schedules carefully and to resist tendency to 
ward panic in pricing, during the dull period. Such a 
policy will pay in the end. 


Some Course of Sprouts! 


URTHER evidence—if any is needed—of the viril 

ity of the textile school program being conducted 
under the auspices of the Textile Foundation was fur- 
nished by the 12-day seminar held last month for 
teachers of textile economics. 

These educators met in New York and ;went through 
a most intensive course of study of the operations of 
the textile industries and their allied branches. ‘The 
program included visits to the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, association headquarters, selling houses, mills, 
testing companies, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, etc. ; 
and talks by manufacturers, merchants, exporters, asso- 
ciation officials, editors and others identified with the 
industry. 

In fact, we believe this was the most comprehensive 
and representative program of this sort ever gotten 
together. For this, we have a hunch, major credit 
should go to E. T. Pickard, secretary of the Founda- 
tion. Not only has he an extremely wide circle of 
friends to draw on, but he’s the sort of person that 
one just can’t say “no” to. We say this out of per- 
sonal experience. 

In any event, he and Frederick M. Feiker, director 
of this textile school program, and Franklin W. Hobbs, 
chairman of the Foundation, as well as his associates 
on the board, should feel proud of the results which 
this movement continues to accomplish. 


The Worst Yet! 


[y. ALL the recent disturbances, the Apex Hosiery 
Co. case was probably the most disgraceful one. If it 
is an invasion of property rights for employees to remain 
in a plant against the wishes of the owner, how much 
more of an invasion it was for a mob of workers—few, 
if any, employees of Apex—to be ordered to the Apex 
plant by the union! Ten thousand of these “visitors” 
surrounded the plant ; a bombardment of missiles opened ; 
the president of the company, his son, and the superin- 
tendent suffered body injuries; and 250 invaders took 
control of the plant, and held it for weeks thereafter. 

This information is from the bulletin of the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers. It requires no 
comment. 
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This IS a Hearing 


Jack Card lets go after 


a beer-and-pretzel seance 


Scene: Caucus room of House or 
Senate Office Building: it doesn’t mat- 
ter which. 


Committee in power: Labor Com- 
mittee of House and/or Senate; and 
/or sub-committee of either or both. 


Those present: Members of the 
above and/or sub-committees; the entire 
personnel of A. F. of L., ClO, TWOC, 
and the Federation of Amalgamated 
Shoe Shiners’ Unions; a smattering of 
industrialists, including (we are forced 
to admit) some textile manufacturers; 
and the little old man with a beard and 
a roll of charts, who comes in for his 
lunch. 


Climate: Washington hot. 
Bright spots: None. 


THE SHOW IS ON 


Chairman Woodkeller: We are glad 
to see so many representatives of indus- 
try here to help us shape this legisla- 
tion. What I have always said—and I 
belong to the sweetness-and-light school 
—is that Congress helps those who 
won't help themselves. This bill which 
[ hold in my hand (gesture of display- 
ing bill) aims to supply beer and pret- 
zels to all textile workers between the 
maximum and the minimum. 

Co-Chairman Blackenbogen: Just a 
minute, Mr. Woodkeller, you forget 
that we have orders from the White 
House to extend the beer-and-pretzel 
formula to include all workers between 
the maximum and minimum, whether 
or not they work in textile mills. 

Chairman Woodkeller: Why, that’s 
just dandy. I have always maintained 
that any worker, whether in Massa- 
chusetts or in North Carolina (pro- 
nounced like Lena) is entitled to beer 
and pretzels. 

Co-Chairman Blackenbogen: Suppose 
we proceed with the witnesses. Mr. 
Jackstone, of the Department of Justice, 
has consented to appear. 

Mr. Jackstone: I have here a brief, 
in fact two briefs, purporting to show 
that there was nothing in the famous 
Hammacher-Schlemmer decision of the 
Supreme Court on the child labor case 
which was intended to deprive workers 
of their beer and pretzels. I file these 
briefs. 

Chairman W oodkeller: Very well put, 
Mr. Jackstone. 

Co-Chairman Blackenbogen: I was 
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By Jack Card 








Editor’s Note: Mr. Card, one 
of our most persistent if not one 
of our most important contribu- 
tors, has been in Washington “for 
the duration.” He is still there, 
because the duration is still on. 
He took a day off, when there 
was no Congressional hearing to 
attend, and came to New York 
hell bent on selling us a piece 
about it all. We started to put up 
our usual sales resistance but 
suddenly we caught a glimpse of 
his face. Glassy-eyed, flushed, he 
looked like a witd man. We de- 
cided to compromise. “O.K., Mr. 
Card,” we said in desperation, 
“send in your piece—and we'll 
print it.” 

And here it is. 








just about to say that, Mr. Woodkeller. 
The next witness is Mr. Greenery, 
president of the American Federation 
of Hard Labor. Mr. Greenery. 

Mr. Greenery: Naturally, Mr. Chair- 
man and Mr. Co-Chairman, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Hard Labor has 
nothing but praise for a bill which would 
give such soft drinks to such hard labor- 
ers. Only, we warn you, if the Committee 
for Industrial Ossification has anything 
to say about the percentage of alcohol 
in the beer, and/or the number of knots 
in the pretzels, the American Federation 
of Hard Labor must oppose the bill as 
un-American, irrelevant, and beside the 
point. 

Chairman W oodkeller: Very well put, 
Mr. Greenery. 


Co-Chairman Blackenbogen: I was 





just about to say that, Mr. Woodkeller. 
Now for the next witness: Mr. Lewis- 
ton, chairman of the Committee for 
Industrial Ossification. Mr. Lewiston. 

Mr. Lewiston: Gentlemen: All I know 
about this is what Mr. Hillwoman tells 
me. And he says that the beer and 
pretzels which the American Federation 
of Hard Labor used to serve to Ameri- 
can workers were just so much apple- 
sauce. And so, I must insist that the 
legislation you are planning stamp on 
each bottle of beer and each pretzel the 
initials CIO, 

Chairman Woodkeller: Very well put, 
Mr. Lewiston. 

Co-Chairman Blackenbogen: I was 
just about to say that, Mr..Woodkeltfer. 
The next witness is Mr. Hankofhair, of 
nowhere. 

Mr. Hankofhair: I won’t embarrass 
the previous witnesses by discussing the 
legal phases of this bill. 

Previous Witnesses (in unison): We 
demand an apology. 

Mr. Hankofhair: lf I have insulted 
the previous witnesses, I apologize— 
and move that it be stricken from the 
record. 

Chairman and Co-Chairman (in uni- 
son): Strike it from the record. 

[ Editor’s Note: That’s why you have 
to read TEXTILE Wor LD to get the low- 
down on these hearings. ] 

Co-Chairman Blackenbogen: Now, 
we are delighted to have with us today 
a representative of industry, Mr. Besse- 
murch. Mr. Bessemurch, we want you 
to feel that you are among friends— 
and that we are anxious to hear about 
any defects you find in this bill. We 
assure you your opinion will have great 
weight in shaping the final legislation. 

Mr. Bessemurch: Messrs. Chairman, 
I appreciate so much your cordial in- 
vitation to speak out in meeting. I shall 
do so. I represent the Institute of Tex- 
tile Manufacturers. Let me say at the 
outset that I and my associates heartily 
approve of the objectives of this beer- 
and-pretzels bill. For years, we have 
been trying to serve beer and pretzels 
to textile workers, but we have been 
stymied by the chiselling fringe which 
always tries to substitute Coca-Cola for 
beer and hard rolls for pretzels. We 
know, consequently, that some sort of 
Government supervision over the alco- 
holic content of the beer and over the 
number of turns per inch of the pretzels 
is indispensable to the stability of our 
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industry. The only slight modification 
of your bill we would propose is that, 
instead of the beer-and-pretzels com- 
mission which it would set up, you 
substitute. . . .. 

Chairman W oodkeller (interrupting) 
Mr. Bessemurch, you are insulting our 
intelligence. 

Co-Chairman Blackenbogen: 1 was 
just about to say that, Mr. Woodkeller. 

Representative Welcher (a member 
of the joint committee): That sort of 
talk is what makes Bolsheviks of 
American workmen. 

Senator Laflour (a member of the 
joint committee): I have figures from 
Francois Gourmand which indicate that 
the textile industry has learners which 
get only one beer and two pretzels per 
eight-hour day. And yet this repre- 
sentative of the vested interests dares to 
imply that this bill ought to be changed. 

Mr. Bessemurch: But Messrs. Chair- 
man and Co-Chairman, I understood 
you wanted constructive criticism of 
this bill. 

Chairman Woodkeller: We do, Mr. 
Bessemurch; indeed we do. Without 
such constructive criticism, we could 
never shape a bill which would bring 
sweetness and light to all the under- 
nourished workers of America who 


have been deprived of beer and pretzels 
while capitalists wallow in beer and turn 
somersaults through pretzels. But, we 
certainly do not want to hear such un- 
American, cruel, Communistic doctrines 
as you have preached here today. 
Co-Chairman Blackenbogen: I was 
just about to say that, Mr. Woodkeller. 
Mr. Bessemurch: But, Messrs. Chair- 
man and Co-Chairman, you didn’t even 
hear what I was going to suggest. 
Chairman and Co-Chairman (in uni- 
son): We heard enough to realize that 
you are not in favor of beer and pret- 
zels for the American workman. That 
black mark will stand against you when- 
ever you again dare to come down here 
to Washington seeking privileges for 
your over-privileged class. 
Co-Chairman Blackenbogen: I have 
requests here from eleven other rep- 
resentatives of industry to be heard. 
Shall we stand any more of their in- 
sults ? 
Members of the two committees (in 
unison): NO. 
Chairman Woodkeller: That shows 
how pernicious industry is. 
Co-Chairman Blackenbogen: I was 
just about to say that, Mr. Woodkeller. 
We shall report the bill as is. Any 
objection ? 


Several Industrialists: Yes. 


Chairman and Co-Chairman (in uni- 
son): The motion is carried unani- 
mously. Gentlemen from industry, we 
appreciate more than we can tell you 
your cooperation in appearing here to- 
day and helping us to shape this legis- 
lation. Without your help, the final 
Act would not solve this beer-and-pret- 
zel crisis as you and we want it to be 
solved—and as it has been solved by 
this bill. Members of the two com- 
mittees, representatives of the press, 
families of Senators and Representa- 
tives, visitors, hangers-on, and the gen- 
eral public are invited to partake of 
beer and pretzels in the adjoining room 
as guests of the WPA. 

Mr. Bessemurch: Honorable gentle- 
men, are industrialists invited also? 


Chairman Woodkeller: NO. 


Co-Chairman Blackenbogen: 1 was 
just about to say that, Mr. Woodkeller. 


* * * 


Editor’s Note: We apologize for any 
inaccuracies which may occur in the 
printed rendition of this article, since 
Mr. Card and the Editor are going to 
Washington to attend another hearing 
at which industry is invited to help 
shape a new Dill. 








Textiles Again Show the Way 


(AN EDITORIAL) 





NDUSTRY in general has something to learn from 
the textile industry, particularly insofar as appear- 
ance at Congressional hearings is concerned. 

We sat through a good part of the hearings on the 
Black-Connery wage-hour bill. We squirmed in our 
seat as representatives of one national organization of 
industrialists bombarded the joint Congressional com- 
mittee with negative nothings. We writhed with pain 
as the head of another such national organization shed 
tears over the fate of the poor farmer who would have 
to pay the increased va which the proposed bill 
entails. 

That sort of stuff gets nobody anywhere. Any in 
telligent man knows that tears shed publicly by an 
industrialist for the fate of the farmer, when he is 
discussing a bill to regulate industry, are nothing but 
crocodile tears. 

Representatives of textile organizations were re- 
freshingly different in their testimony. They came into 
Court with clean hands, as it were. They pointed first 
to the progress made in labor standards in this industry. 
They affirmed, next, their endorsement of legislative 
support of those standards. When they came finally 
to criticism of certain features of the proposed legisla- 
tion, they were heard, not as antagonists, but as men 
who had something constructive to offer. 

Arthur for example, was invited—and sin- 
cerely so—to submit a bill which would meet the objec 


Besse, 


tions he posed. He followed through, as noted elsewhere 
in this issue, and produced a draft infinitely superior to 
the Administrations draft, correcting most of the defects 
which made the latter so objectionable. Earl Constan- 
tine, in his thoughtful indictment of Section 5 of the 
Black-Connery bill, aroused a sympathetic support from 
many members of the Congressional committee who ap- 
parently were not ready to swallow that very doubtful 
section. Claudius Murchison drew from the chairman of 
the committee the acknowledgment that, while he dis- 
agreed with the Doctor’s opinion on several points, he 
recognized the constructive value of his testimony. Roy 
Cheney further established the favorable impression 
he had made at the Ellenbogen hearings. Austin Levy 
struck a responsive chord when he emphasized the im- 
portance of considering an annual, rather than an 
hourly, wage. Robert Johnson, with whom most textile 
men cannot agree because Mr. Johnson’s problem is so 
different from that of the great majority of textile 
manufacturers, nevertheless added to the sum-total im- 
pression that this “backward” industry is the only one 
which has really tried to help shape legislation of broad 
social import. 


We could go on with other names such as Donald 
Comer, Harvey Willson, etc., but this is enough to indi- 
cate the service performed by textile men during the 
last month, If the final legislation is not helpful, it will 
not be this industry’s fault. 
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Black-Connery Bill... 


Its passage seems a 50-50 bet=Textile men at hearings 


AST 


month, as joint committee 

hearings opened on the Admin- 

istration’s Black-Connery wages 
and hours bill, its enactment by the 
present Congress was a ten to one bet. 
As separate House and Senate labor 
committee readings of the bill began in 
latter June, Congress was growing irri- 
table under the court reform goad, and 
was breaking ranks in alarm while the 
President continued to sanction by 
silence the aggressive program of CIO. 
Congressmen believe the Administration 
will try to hold them till they say 
“uncle” on some kind of court plan, on 
wheat reserve, government reorganiza- 
tion and other issues. But no one 
would venture a commitment on wages 
and hours. Apparently the decision, if 
any, was to let it ride this session for a 
fall or a goal. 

The question of a wage differential in 
favor of the South presented some diffi- 
culties. To set up a differential by law, 
establishing a distinct economic bound- 
ary line, would be almost impossibly 
arbitrary. Downward adjustment for 
the South by whatever administrative 
authority is provided, under the law, was 
at present considered more feasible. 

Some form of protection against im- 
ports, which would pour into this coun- 
try as production costs increased as a 
result of the higher wages and shorter 
hours, is generally thought necessary, 
Mr. Connery, who died before hearings 
on his bill were completed, strongly 
urged protection, either by some provi- 
sion in the bill, or by tariff adjust- 
ments. The plan most discussed now is 
incorporation in the bill of a more prac- 
tical version of Section 3E of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, which awkwardly 
authorized the Chief Executive to ad- 
just the tariffs as necessary. 

As it stood when hearings closed, the 
bill provided for exemption of small 
employers from jurisdiction of the law. 
Sut all witnesses, and apparently the 
committee, seemed to agree that, as a 
result of such exemption, those small 
firms now existing, and many more that 
would spring up, would use their cost 
advantage against regulated industry 
with disastrous effect. The bill as re- 
ported permits no exemptions. 

The textile industry has a special in- 
terest in this bill. The bill has more of 
its roots in the textile industry than in 
any other. NRA-textile experience, and 
years of discussion around the Ellen- 
bogen bills, helped to form the basis of 
this hours-and-wages measure. The 
textile industry believes it needs hours 
and wages regulation, because of its pe- 
culiar makeup. And in general the 
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BLACK-CONNERY wages and hours 
bill was reported on July 8 to the 
Senate in drastically revised form. It 
provided a Labor Standards Board with 
power to set minimum wages at any 
point up to 40c per hour according to 
the needs of a community or industry, 
and to fix maximum work week at not 
less than 40 hours. Old Section 5 was 
omitted; no exemptions were pro- 
vided; appeal to Federal Courts was 
made possible; employment of children 
under 16 prohibited. A similar but not 
identical bill will later be reported 
to the House. 








main body of employers, who want to 
stop exploitation of labor, want this bill 
enacted, with changes they have recom- 
mended. What the industry wants was 
made clear by more witnesses than ap- 
peared at the hearings to represent any 
other industry. 

The most effective of all witnesses 
who appeared before the committee, in 
the opinion of TExTILE Wor tp’s Wash- 
ington correspondent, was Dr. Claudius 
T. Murchison, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. Dr. Murchison was 
well prepared with facts; he maintained 
a temperate, scholarly attitude—which 
cannot be said of some of industry’s 
witnesses. He advocated a blanket min- 
imum wage, drastic curtailment of the 
power of the Labor Board, and abolish- 
ment of the third shift. 

Arthur Besse, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, said his organization is opposed 
to child labor and is in favor of the 
principles of the bill, but he strenuously 
opposed the broad powers granted the 
proposed Labor Standards Board. 

More excitement was caused by Rob- 
ert Johnson, president of Johnson & 
Johnson, than by any other witness, 
when he went the bill one better and 
advocated gradual application of a 30- 
hour week in all industry. But oppon- 
ents knew what was not brought out in 
testimony: that the Johnson firm is its 
own customer for the cotton goods pro- 
duced in its mills, which can therefore 
be operated without a profit; that the 
firm does not represent the general mill 
operating problem. 

Charles Whitney Dall, president of 
National Rayon Weavers Association, 


urged that Congress drop the Black- 
Connery bill and enact another measure 
providing rigid wage and hour stand- 
ards, with no variations. 

Among other witnesses who appeared 
for textile and allied industries were 
Roy A. Cheney of the Underwear Insti- 
tute; Herbert L. Gutterson for the Insti- 
tute of Carpet Manufacturers; Earl 
Constantine for the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers; Austin 
T. Levy of Stillwater Worsted Mills; 
John E. Edgerton for the Southern 
States Industrial Council. 

If a wages and hours law is not en- 
acted this session, it will not be because 
Congress opposes it. It will be because 
Congress goes home leaving this and 
other big issues unsettled, or pushes the 
bill aside for the time being to spite 
the President. 


Besse Submits Re-draft 


New YorK—At request of Senator 
Black, Arthur Besse, president, National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
sent to the Senator a suggested simplifi- 
cation of the pending bill. The most im- 
portant change proposed by Mr. Besse 
is the elimination of the unlimited power 
conferred on the Labor Standards Board 
by Section 5 and the substitution there- 
for of merely a minimum wage and a 
maximum work-week. Instead of having 
standards applied by the Board to one 
industry after another, the revised bill 
provides that 120 days after the signing 
of the act, the wage and hour provisions 
become applicable to all industry, subject 
only to the possibility that individual 
groups have the right to apply to the 
Board for exemption. Such exemptions, 
however, could be secured only after 
adequate showing that a particular group 
could not meet the standards provided. 
In other words, instead of being an arbi- 
trary regulatory body, the Board would 
merely have power to make changes in 
the minimum wage and maximum hours 
in certain industries, where proof was 
shown, limited to downward for the 
wages and upward for the hours. 

Another important change proposed is 
the inclusion of a section prohibiting the 
employment of women after midnight. 

Mr. Besse feels that his proposal 
“would accomplish all the objectives to 
which the President made reference in 
his message to Congress on the wage 
and hour bills but would not accomplish 
the undisclosed objectives of establishing 
a Board endowed with unlimited powers 
to control and chastise such industrial 
groups as it might wish.” 
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Southerners Hold Three Meetings 


Eeonomic Factors 
Stressed at Myrtle 
Beach Meeting. 8.T.A. 


esses and sociological fac- 
4 tors affecting the textile industry 
were touched on by practically every 
speaker at the 29th annual convention 
of the Southern Textile Association, 
held June 10 to 12 at the Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. CC. This 
was in direct contrast to the type of 
addresses ordinarily presented at this 
meeting, which usually are devoted 
specifically to the operating problems 
of superintendents and overseers. 

The keynote was sounded by Fred 
L. Still, of Greer, S. C., delivering the 
president’s annual address, when he 
said in part: “We must have men 
of ability who will exercise sound 
judgment, if we are to meet the com- 
petition of foreign countries and main- 
tain our industry in its rightful place 
in the markets of the world... . It 
is most essential that everyone in the 
industry take an active personal inter- 
est in the personal affairs of our coun- 
try, studying and keeping ourselves 
fully posted on contemplated legisla- 
tion.” 

The superintendent and overseer can 
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IT. M. Marchant delivering bis 
address before Myrtle Beach 
meeting of 51 A. 
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Edwin M. Holt (left) newly 
elected president, S.T.A.; Fred 
L. Still (right) retiring president 


do their parts toward stabilizing the 
industry, Mr. Still said, by (1) pro- 
ducing superior quality goods, by (2) 
finding ways and means of reducing 
manufacturing costs without lowering 
American living standards, and by (3) 
keeping machinery in the best possible 
condition. Concluding his address in 
an optimistic vein, he pointed out that 
“there is every reason to believe that 
the force of the storm that has struck 
the textile trade is spent, and that the 
industry is being rebuilt from within 
upon a more certain and solid founda- 
tion.” 

Amplifying the theme brought out 
by President Still, the next speaker, 
T. M. Marchant, president of Victor- 
Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C., ex- 
plained in detail the problems confront- 
ing management, and scored heavily 
outside critics of the industry who “are 
attempting to mold a program for us 
that is without stability or foundation, 
and which ultimately must fail.” He 
denounced Government spending and 
declared that “reemployment will be 
aided more by balancing the budget 
than through all other legislative 
schemes that can be devised.” With 
reference to wages and hours, Mr. 
Marchant said that he would “like to 
go on record as favoring a good high 
wage for textile workers,” and that he 
is not an exponent of long hours. 
However, he believes that, if costs con- 
tinue to advance out of proportion to 
the buying power of the farmer and 
other low-income persons, operation 
of the mills will be curtailed, and, 
in many cases, mills will be liquidated. 
This naturally would deprive workers 
of employment. Mr. Marchant is 
fearful of the effect of the third shift 


on the industry, and believes that 
shortening hours below a_ reasonable 
basis will force third shifts into opera- 
tion. Denouncing labor organizers as 
racketeers, he insisted that southern 
executives have always bargained with 
their workers when necessary, and that 
all the stir about collective bargaining 
is unnecessary. Child labor laws, wage 
differentials, and welfare of textile 
workers were other topics discussed by 
Mr. Marchant. 

An inspirational address on _fore- 
manship was delivered by Walt S. 
Goodwin, lecturer, who said that the 
job of being a foreman has developed 
into a specialized profession requiring 
intelligence and science instead of old- 
fashioned aggressive bullying. He 
urged the members to recognize the 
ideals of foremanship by getting the 
confidence of their employees, by 
assuming the responsibility of dealing 
fairly with worker and management 
alike, by understanding principles of 
business, by keeping abreast of tech- 
nical developments, and by regarding 
the profession as a social service offer- 
ing working people an opportunity to 
receive maximum benefits from life. 

The first speaker on the Saturday 
morning program, W. M. McLaurine, 
secretary of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, discussed 
in a philosophical manner the changes 
through which the textile industry is 
passing today. Sane and normal evo- 
lution does not alarm him, he asserted, 
but “there is another type of change 
that does alarm us, and that is the 
unnatural, uneconomic legislative urge 
that too many theorists are trying to 
impose, not only upon the textile in- 
dustry, but upon all industry.” He 
cited the Black-Connery Bill as an 
example of the type of change which he 
fears. A second change, of more posi- 
tive tone, is “the ascension in the scale 
of value of human personality.” De- 





]. C. Cobb, named chairman of 


Board of Governors, S.T.A. 
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veloping this theme, he said that there 
is a “difference between welfare work 
d a_ sensible  industrial-relations 
partment that inspires confidence, 
operation, coordination, and loyalty.” 
he final change discussed by Mr. 
\cLaurine dealt with the necessity for 
research in the textile field. He recom- 
ended continuation of the horizontal 
type of research, such as sponsored by 
the Arkwrights, and urged develop- 
ment of a laboratory for vertical re- 
earch, with especial emphasis on seek- 
ing out new uses for cotton. 
The last speaker of the day was 
Robert W. Philip, editor of Cotton, 
vho entertained the members with an 
iccount of his personal impressions of 
japan, based on a recent visit in con- 
nection with the cotton-textile trade 
lission. In a more serious vein, he 
lescribed the accomplishments and aims 
of the trade agreement negotiated be- 
tween the two nations. With reference 
to mill conditions in Japan, Mr. Philip 
praised the progress made in recent 
years by the Japanese, and said that, 
although wages are low in comparison 
with ours, there are no sweat-shop 
conditions according to the Japanese 
standards of living. Emphasis is 
placed on speed throughout the mill, 
and it is not uncommon to see spindle 
speeds of 13,000 r.p.m. or looms operat- 
ing at 210 picks per minute. Practically 
no large-package operation was noted. 
Edwin M. Holt, manager of Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Cooleemee, N. C., 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion to serve for one year. L. J. Rush- 
worth, Danville, Va., moved up to the 
vice-presidency, succeeding Joseph C. 
Cobb, Honea Path, S. C., who was 
named chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors. New directors elected included 
Newton Hardie, Inman, S. C., P. B. 
Parks, Jr., Erwin, N. C., Lexie Davis, 
Greensboro, N. C., and Harry Purvis, 
Gainesville, Ga. O. H. Sullivan 
Gaffney, S. C., was elected to fill the 
unexpired term of Mr. Cobb. W. M. 
McLaurine, Charlotte, N. C., was 
elected to an honorary membership. 
Only one resolution was adopted by 





L. ]. Rushworth 
Elected vice-president, S.T.A. 
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Sea Island Photo by Terhune. 


Newly elected officers of Cotton Mfrs. Assn. of Ga. (left to right): 
Paul K. McKenny, president; Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., vice-prest- 
dent; R. H. Freeman, treasurer; T. M. Forbes, secretary. 


the association, an expression of regret 
at the untimely death of the late D. 
Harvey Hill, former secretary of the 
association. 

The traditional president’s medal 
was presented to retiring President 
Still by Culver Batson, of Lynch- 
burg, Va. Mr. Batson also reported 
on the progress of the Arkwrights dur- 
ing the last year, and mentioned tests 
described in detail in the current issue 
of the Arkwright Journal. 

The annual banquet was held Friday 
evening, at which time golf prizes and 
ladies’ attendance prizes were awarded. 
Mill members’ trophies went to F. 
Gordon Cobb, Atlanta, Ga., low gross; 
W. H. Miley, Jr., Cooleemee, N. C., 
second low gross; J. W. Robinson, Jr., 
Columbia, S. C., low net; E. M. Holt, 
Cookeemee, second low net; P. B. 
Parks, Jr., Erwin, N. C., consolation. 
Associate members’ prizes were 
awarded to: H. B. Smith, Charlotte, 
N. C., low gross; W. B. Uhler, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., second low gross; W. 
H. Alford, Greenville, S. C., low 
net; J. R. Henderson, Charlotte, sec- 
ond low net; Earle Mauldin, Atlania, 
consolation. 

The Associate Members Division 
held its annual dinner Thursday eve- 
ning preceding the convention proper, 
presided over by Edwin Howard, 
Greenville, S. C., chairman. New of- 
ficers were elected as follows: George 
Snow, Atlanta, Ga., chairman; Wil- 
liam Randolph, Atlanta, vice chairman; 
Junius Smith, Charlotte, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Labor Relations 
Discussed by 
Georgia Executives 


ERPLEXING problems created by 

proposed legislation affecting the 
textile industry and new developments 
in labor relations were considered by 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia during its annual convention 
June 3 and 4 at the Cloister Hotel, Sea 
Island Beach, Ga. 

Opening the first 
Banks, president of the association, 
declared that passage of the Black- 
Connery Bill would make “bad matters 
worse and increase the cost of manu- 
facturing at least 25%.” This thought 
was later amplified by a resolution op- 
posing any bill which tended to set up 
a political commission for administer- 
ing legislation affecting wages and 
hours, Mr. Banks criticized the 
tax on undivided profits and surplus, 
holding that maintenance of an ade- 
quate surplus is the best possible safe- 
guard for both capital and labor. 

Labor relations and __ legislative 
developments dissected in a 
dramatic manner by Preston S. Ark- 
wright, president of the Georgia 
Power Co. 

“Don’t be 


session, W. N. 


also 


were 


‘good’ to your employees 
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W. N. Banks, retiring president o} 


Association (left), with 
Cason J]. Callaway 


Georgia 


—be fair, just and liberal,” he urged. 
“Listen to their complaints, pay as 
much as you can, let them understand 
your business, and search out and 
correct faults. Do not ‘give’ them 
anything as they think gifts come out 
of the payroll. Let them earn it!” 

The next speaker, C. S. Ching, di- 
rector of public and industrial rela- 
tions, U. S. Rubber Co., New York, 
asserted that industrialists have failed 
to sell industry to the public and to 
their employees, He outlined a _ pro- 
gram for improving employer-employee 
relations. 

Continuing the public- and = em- 
ployee-relations theme of the meeting, 
Norman E. Elsas, vice-president of 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, explained 
in detail the advertising campaign 
sponsored by the association, designed 
to acquaint the public with the prob- 
lems confronting the cotton mills 
today. This report created much 
interest among the manufacturers, and 
all agreed it was advisable to continue 
the campaign. 

Other committee presented 
during the Friday session were as fol- 


reports 


lows: treasurer's annual report, Fuller 
E. Callaway, Jr., president, Callaway 
Mills; secretary’s annual report, T. M. 
Forbes, Atlanta; traffic department, C. 
T. Kilgore, Atlanta (absent); office 
executives’ division, I. A. McDaniel, 
assistant treasurer, Goodyear-Clear- 
water Mills; cotton division, B. J. Kane, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; power-rate 
committee, Baxter Jones, special coun- 
sel, Macom; State Engineering Ex- 
periment Station, J. C. Platt, agent, 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp. of Ga.; resolu- 
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tions, R. Hill Freeman, president, New- 
nan Cotton Mills. 

Paul K. McKenny, president of 
Swift Mfg, Co., Columbus, was elected 
president; Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., 
president of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
moved up to the vice-presidency; and 
R. Hill Freeman, president of Newnan 


Cotton Mills, Newnan, was elected 
treasurer. T. M. Forbes and C. T. 
Kilgore, of Atlanta, were reelected 


secretary and traffic manager, respec- 
tively. Directors were elected as 
follows: to serve until 1940, Lanier 
Branson, C. L. Hamilton, W. D. 
Anderson, Frank Williams; to serve 
until 1939, D. A. Turner; to serve until 
1938, H. Gordon Smith, J. C. Platt. 

The annual banquet, held Thursday 
evening, was featured by an address by 
Hatton Lovejoy, of LaGrange. The 
retiring president was presented a gift 
by Cason Callaway, chairman of the 
board, Callaway Mills. 

Two resolutions of importance were 
adopted. The first, as previously 
mentioned, refers to the proposed 
Black-Connery Bill and opposes it on 
the grounds that (a) the power to fix 
a standard maximum work week and 
prescribe standard minimum wages 
would be placed in the hands of a 
board which would be “a virtual dicta- 
tor of American business,” (b) progress 
would be retarded by a constant state 
of uncertainty and anxiety brought 
about by this board, (c) costs would 
be increased to such heights that pro- 
duction would decrease due to high 
price levels of finished textiles, and (d) 
the “objects sought can be best accom- 
plished by a bill that permits each 
individual industry to initiate and 


regulate a wage and hour plan adapted 
tc its own particular problems,” 


Dr. Claudius T. Murchison and Wil- 
liam L. McLaurine at Sea Island 
meeting of Georgia manufacturers 





The second resolution of genera! 
interest requested Congress to amend 
the law taxing undistributed profits oi 
corporations by providing “proper ex- 
emptions for plant expansion and im- 
provements, and allowing the creation, 
where necessary, of prudent reserves 
in keeping with sound finance.” 


Stresses Industry's 
Fundamental Assets 


PINDLES in South Carolina de- 

creased from 5,821,000 in 1935 to 
5,577,000 in 1936, according to S. Mar- 
shall Beattie, president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of South 
Carolina, addressing the group at its 
annual convention, held June 4 and 5 
at High Hampton, N. C. He attributed 





S. Marshall Beattie, reelected presi- 
dent, Cotton Mfrs. Assn. of S. C. 


this loss of spindles, representing six- 
teen establishments, to excessive taxa- 
tion, unfavorable freight rates, and the 
general poor economic condition of the 
State. Foreign competition, which is 
affecting’ the textile business of the 
entire United States, he stated, was 
also a contributing factor. Along this 
same line, he pointed out that South 
Carolina has received practically none 
of the new industry which is now locat- 
ing in various parts of the South. 
However, despite the present gloomy 
picture, Mr. Beattie said that the assets 
of the industry—its Anglo-Saxon 
workers, its southern tradition, and a 
growing understanding of the indus- 
try’s problems by the public—would 
contribute greatly toward a solution of 
the many problems confronting it. 

Among guest speakers were Dr. 
Claudius T. Murchison, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, W. W. Sikes, 
president of Clemson College, and H. H. 
Willis, dean of Clemson Textile School. 

All officers were reelected as follows: 
S. Marshall Beattie, Greenville, presi- 
dent; A. F. McKissick, Greenville, 
first vice-president ; William P. Jacobs, 
Clinton, secretary-treasurer. 
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Alps to Red Alls... 


Dramatic growth of Valdese, N. C. 


By J. B. Hicklin 


ITH the recent passing of 
Francis Garrou, Valdese ( N.C.) 
textile manufacturer and _ busi- 
ness leader, an interesting chapter of 
the history of the Waldensian colony 
that settled among the red hills of 
Burke county in 1893 has been written. 

With his brother, the late John Gar- 
rou, Mr. Garrou established the first 
hosiery mill at Valdese in 1901. At the 
time of his death he was president of 
the Valdese Mfg. Co. and an officer in 
the Pilot Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill, 
Waldensian Hosiery Mill, Garrou Knit- 
ting Mills, Morganton Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mills and many other busi- 
nesses, including banking. 

One of the most dramatic episodes in 
the industrial development of North 
Carolina has been enacted at Valdese. 
lorty-four years ago 300 Waldensians 
from the lofty peaks of the Alps in 
northern Italy founded the colony. To- 
lay the thriving little city of Valdese is 
recognized as one of the fastest growing 
industrial communities in the United 
States. The normal annual payroll is 
well over the $1,000,000 mark, and the 
textile plants continued in steady opera- 
tion during the depression and made 
material additions. 

[t was at a reception in Rome (Italy) 
that Marvin F. Scaife, an American, 
met a Protestant Italian, Countess 
\Mumpian, who talked with such en- 
thusiasm of the Waldensians that he 
became intensely interested and began 
to lay plans to bring a colony of the 
people to America, in conference with 
Dr. Gai, Waldensian missionary. 

Having but little conception of large 
acreage, the Waldensians contracted for 
10,000 acres of land in Burke county 
at $4 an acre. Later the land company 
released the signers of the contract from 
purchase of all except 3,000 acres. 
(hese were divided into 50-acre plots. 


Within a year or so, quaint houses, 
barns and rambling terraces, built from 
the rock in the fields, appeared, and the 
reclaimed land became completely cov- 
ered with growing things. Evenly- 
planted vineyards lent charm to the 
picture; grain crops covered the red 
clay with their verdure. Before the 
fourth year had elapsed, the Walden- 
sians had paid every cent due for the 
land, and were attracting wide attention 
because of their success where others 
had failed. They worked hard, and they 
were intelligent and honest. 

But with all of their skill at farming, 
some of the Waldensians came to realize 
that they could not all be self-sustaining 
on the small plots and reap a full meas- 
ure of prosperity. As result of this 
impulse it came about that the principal 
contribution to North Carolina by these 
people was in the industrial field. 

And the moving and guiding spirit in 
industrial development has been the 
Garrou family. Francis and John Gar- 
rou were among the young men of the 
colony who went in search of work. 
Francis, with two friends, went to South 
Carolina and secured employment at 
12c. a day in a hosiery mill at Man- 
ning. With $5 in his pockets, all he 
owned at the time, he married. His 
brother, John, had in the meantime 
joined him at Manning and gained ex- 
perience in the manufacture of hosiery. 

The brothers returned to Valdese in 
1901. Francis had been able to save 
$80 from his earnings and John had 
$200. This was their total resources, 
but they immediately purchased a site 
and ordered machinery on credit. With 
their own hands they set about building 
the plant with native stone. 

It must have been something of a 
surprise for George Erwin when one 
day Francis and John Garrou walked 
into his Morganton office and explained 
that they needed a loan of $5,000 
$1,500 at once—and that they had no 
But they got 


security save their word. 
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Four generations of Garrous from 
photograph taken some years ago 
and made available through courtesy 
of Carl Goerch, publisher of “The 
State,” Raleigh, N. C.—John Garrou, 
Sr., seated at right; John Garron, Jr., 
his son, standing; John L. Garrou, 
his grandson, at left, with John A. 
Garrou, great-grandson, held on knee. 


the money and Morganton people have 
bought heavily of stock in mills operated 
by the Waldensians ever since. 

The little mill got under way with 
a production of 50 pairs of hose per 
day. Ten or 12 operatives were em- 
ployed. The weekly payroll was be- 
tween $50 and $60. Thick woven stock- 
ings for women were made and sold up 
and down the Asheville railway division 
by the brothers for 10c a pair. And 
they were good stockings! 

Later the two sons of John Garrou, 
Albert and John, Jr., were taken into 
the business. John, Jr., succumbed to 
influenza just after launching a promis- 
ing career. Albert is now a prominent 
mill executive. The sons of Francis 
Garrou still later took control and hold 
important places in the industry. 

“We are no longer a Waldensian 
colony,” said Francis Garrou a_ short 
time before his death. “When we came 
to this country we were all good Wal- 
densians. We were members of the 
Presbyterian church and voted the 
Democratic ticket. We have 
so fully American that some of us even 
go to the Baptist church and vote the 


Republican ticket.” 


become 


Panorama 
o} V aldese 
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Appearance and wearability account for 


the popularity of CORD U RO Y 


OR sports-wear a durable fabric 
is required, and one of the best 
is corduroy. The method by 
which this fabric is manufactured and 
finished gives to it the strength and 
wearing qualities which are necessary 
for sports-wear and for other garments 
that must have good-wearing qualities. 

Lighter-weight corduroys are also 
being used for lounging pajamas and 
other similar garments. The latest 
fabrics for such apparel as culottes are 
piece-dyed or printed with small pat- 
terns, such as checks, and in various 
colors—red and black, blue and black, 
and similar color combinatiens. Such a 
fabric is illustrated in Fig. 1, which 
shows a printed effect in red and black 
on a regular straight-cut fabric. 

The plain or regular straight-cut cor- 
duroy consists of wales or cords run- 
ning lengthwise of the fabric, and in 
many colored yarns are used. 
Fancy weaves are also used to vary the 
effect. The peculiar and distinguishing 
features of these fabrics are obtained by 
the weaves used, the care taken in cut 
ting the filling for the wales, and the 
method and careful execution of all 
the different finishing processes required. 

There is a considerable difference 
between the fabric as it leaves the loom 
and the finished product. The fabrics 
are woven on a strong loom, and the 
warp yarn is held tight to permit the 
picks of filling to be driven into the 
fabric. 


cases 


Practically all corduroy fabrics are 
now cut on a cutting machine. Circular 
knives are placed on a revolving shaft 
and spaced according to the number of 
wales in the fabric, each knife cutting 
the filling in one wale. The 
fabric is passed over rolls and 
under the knives which have 
been set for the specified num- 
ber of wales. 

The knives must be kept 
sharp so that they make a 
clean cut of the filling. Each 
knife is provided with a guide 
which enters under the pile 
picks in the wale. As the 
fabric passes under the 
knives, the guides are given 
an intermittent forward move- 
ment. 

An automatic stop motion 
will stop the machine when a 
knife guide does not operate 
correctly in the wale, thus 
preventing holes or other de- 
fects. If, during the operation 
of cutting, any of the guides 
slip out of the wale, the ma- 
chine will stop immediately, 
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DESPITE its popularity, corduroy 
has been strangely neglected in tex- 
tile literature. In describing some of 
the elementary processes and designs, 
therefore, Dr. Nelson fills a gap. 











itherwise defective fabrics would be pro- 
duced. A sketch of the circular knife 
used with a guide is given in Fig. 2. 
The knife is about 3 in. in diameter. 

The method of finishing corduroy 
varies in different plants and according 
to the finish of the goods. The number 
of times run in any one process may 
vary with the style, quality, and weight 
of cloth. The order in which they are 
run can also be varied. In general, the 
processes are somewhat as_ follows: 
(1) opening and marking each piece; 
(2) napping; (3) cutting; (4) scour- 
ing; (5) extracting; (6) drying; (7) 
wet brushing; (8) drying; (9) singe- 
ing; (10) inspecting; (11) boiling 
out; (12) bleaching; (13) dyeing; (14) 
drying; (15) tentering; (16) brushing 
and waxing; (17) pegging; (18) in- 
specting; (19) packing. 

The brushing of the fabric is very 
important. The brushes operate back 
and forth across the warp the filling 
way of the fabric. This causes the 


filling in the wales, which has been cut 
previously, to bind together and make 
the regular corduroy. 


Another method 





of operating brushes is to have then 
running in the same direction, making 
the pile smooth one way, as in dress 
corduroy. Wax is applied and is 
rubbed into the pile with hard wood 
This is sometimes known as pegging 
and gives the fabric a brighter finish. 

The goods are carefully inspected for 
defects, many of which can be remedied 
by the inspectors. Sometimes girls are 
used to mend the defects and they are 
called “enders and menders,” though 
this is probably a term used only 
locally. 

Fancy corduroy designs are often 
made from motifs. A motif for a light- 
weight corduroy fabric is given in Fig. 
3, the weave is illustrated in Fig. 4, and 
the fabric produced is shown in Fig. 5. 
The fabric has been made with a plain 
ground and with four pile picks to one 
pick of ground. 

Another motif for a design is given 
in Fig. 6, with the uncut fabric illus- 
trated in Fig. 7. Each filled-in square 
represents a spot in which there is a 
float of eight picks, each pick covering 
eleven ends, as shown in Fig. 8. In this 
fabric all the filling is floating on the 
face. 

A variation of a spot weave is illus- 
trated in Fig. 9, which shows a fabric 
in which the spot filling floats at the 
back of fabric. This illustration shows 
a portion of the fabric uncut and a 
portion after being cut. The effect ob- 
tained by floating the filling in the spots 
at the back of fabric is clearly seen. 
The motif for this figure is given in 
Fig. 10, with the design for the spot 
illustrated in Fig. 11. The ground of 
the fabric is a two-up, one-down weave, 
alternating with one-up, two- 
down. The filling is arranged 
two picks of pile to one pick 
of ground, the pile making 
the regular cord effect. 

These fancy effects can be 
varied according to the in- 
genuity of the designer, both 
in weave and color, and in 
keeping with the capacity of 
the dobby to be used. 

A regular straight cordu- 
roy, showing three different 
effects, is illustrated in Fig. 
12, One part of the fabric 
is uncut, the next part has 
alternate wales cut and uncut, 
and the third part has all the 
wales cut. The ground fabric 
is constructed from a four- 
and-two reclining twill, with 
three picks of pile to one 
pick of ground, as shown in 
Fig. 13. 
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Motif in the Draw 


And another in the chain inerease the 


designer's capacity to create new weaves 


N ORDER that the point of this 

discussion may be brought out 

clearly, it seems necessary to begin 
with a few fundamentals. When a com- 
plex weave is to be developed from a 
simple weave, a draw more complex 
than a straight draw is required. Let 
us break down a weave to prove this. 

The simple basket weave in Fig. 1 will 
be sufficient for the purpose. 
weave we find that the first, 
fourth, and fifth threads are 
Number all of these 1. The third and 
sixth threads are Number these 
2. We have now a design and a draw. 
If we place a thread numbered 1 and a 
thread numbered side by side, we 
have a chain for Fig. 1 at Fig. 2. 

Now, starting from the top of the 
c number the bars that are alike. 
We find that the first and fourth are 
Number these 1. The second, 
fifth, and sixth are alike. Num- 
2. Now take a bar numbered 
1 and a bar numbered 2 and place them 


In this 
second, 
alike. 


alike 
ALIKE, 


Cee 
lain, 


alike. 
third 


ber these 
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Instructor, State Trade School 
Manchester, Conn, 


together as at Fig. 3. We find a plain 
or tabby weave is the result. 


Reversing the Process 

One may readily see from the illus- 
tration that, by a reversing of the proc- 
ess used in Figs. 1, 2, and 3, weaves 
that are more complex may be con- 
structed from the many simple weaves 
at one’s command. 

Some of the more common drawing- 
in drafts are illustrated by Figs. 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, and 9. These drawing-in drafts 
are respectively called straight draw, 
draw, broken point draw, satin 
lraw, skip draw, and broken herring- 
bone draw. From these such weaves as 
twills, herringbones, pointed twills, dia- 


poin 


{ 


mond weaves, satin weaves, and skip 
twills may be constructed. 

Thus far we have covered fundamen- 
tal principles that most designers are 
acquainted with. This was done to show 
the importance of the drawing-in draft 
in designing. We may now proceed to 
construct weaves by first constructing a 
draw. 

How may one construct a draw? The 
question may be answered in several 
ways: 

1. By arranging the threads in such a 

manner that they themselves form a pat- 
tern (notice pattern forms of Figs. 6, 
8, and 9). 
2. By following a mathematical plan, 
arranging the draw in the many forms 
having mathematical sequence. Skip 
twills are a good example of weaves 
so arranged. 

3. By a rearrangement suggested by a 
satin weave. 

There are other ways of forming 
drawing-in drafts, one of which would 
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be to combine two or more of these 
plans. 

If we rearrange a weave like a 3/Z 
twill by a satin plan (Fig. 10), a cork- 
screw weave is produced. If we rear- 
range a weave like a 2/2 twill by a 
mathematical plan, such as three threads 
forward and two threads reverse (Fig. 
11), a fancy little herringbone is the 
product. What would be the result if 
a combination of these two plans were 
used ? 

We shall proceed with a combination 
of the two, using them to make a draw. 
From the draw we shall make a chain 
and a design. The combination we shall 
use in this case is a seven-harness twill 
(4/3) for the weave motif and a seven- 
harness satin weave for the draw motif. 

A seven-harness straight draw rear- 
ranged mathematically, three forward 
and two reverse, requires 35 threads to 
complete one repeat (Fig. 12, C and D). 
If a seven-harness filling-flush satin 
with a two-move, B, is used as a draft 
motif, and D is used as a location draft 
in combination with B, the new draft E 
is formed. 

To use location draft D and satin 
weave B, proceed as follows: Under 
each number in draft D place the num- 
ber of the pick which the riser is on for 
the corresponding thread in B. For ex- 
ample: where 4 appears in D we locate 
4 on B and find that the riser is on the 
sixth pick. The number in the new 
draft E will therefore be 6. A slight 
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amount of confusion may be experi- 
enced at first, but this will be overcome 
eventually. 

When the draft E is completed, one 
may then proceed to construct the chain 
F by using the draft E to rearrange 
the design or chain motif A. Each 
number down the side of the chain 
represents a pick correspondingly num- 


bered in the weave motif. 


With the chain F and the draw E, the 
design G may now be completed. 
Notice the entirely new twill effect 
created by this new draft with the sim- 
ple 4/3 twill as a motif. Notice also 
that there are not any floats in the 
weave any greater than the float of 
the motif, giving a compact fabric 
which does not have a raggy effect pro- 
duced by long floats. 

Fig. 13 is made by using a four-up, 
two-down, one-up, one-down twill for 
the chain motif and an eight-harness 
three-move satin for the draft motif, 
with the thread arrangement two for- 
ward, three reverse. Check this weave 
over. The threads do not, in any part 
of the weave, float more than the larg- 
est float in the motif. The drawing-in 
draft is one the average drawing-in girl 
would be able to handle easily. The re- 
sultant weave seems very complicated, 
but all this is done with eight harnesses. 

Fig. 14 utilizes a 3/2 twill and a five- 
harness two-move satin, and the threads 
are rearranged three forward, three 
reverse. The two distinct twill lines in 


this weave are very attractive and would 
make a striking effect in soft woolen 
top coatings. 


Fig. 15 is a pleasing figured satin 
which has for a weave motif a five- 
harness warp-flush three-move satin, 


and for the drawing-in-draft motif a 
filling-flush three-move satin. 

Fig. 16 is a rather attractive twill 
from a 2/2 twill as the weave motif and 
an eight-harness satin, five-move, for 
the draft motif, the threads rearranged 
three forward, two reverse. 

While the satin weave does make an 
excellent draft motif, it is not absolutely 
necessary to use such a weave for that 
purpose. One cannot make a true satin 
on four or six harnesses, but the threads 
may be so arranged as to make ideal 
draft motifs. In Fig. 17 a, b, c, d, e, 
and f are arrangements for six har- 
nesses, while g, h, 1, and j are arrange- 
ments for four harnesses. 

Fig. 18 is a weave that has distinc- 
tion and is made from a six-harness 3/3 
weave with rearranged threads two for- 
ward, two reverse; and d of Fig. 17 is 
the draft motif. 

Fig. 19 arranges a 3/3 weave 3 for- 
ward, 2 reverse; and it has b of Fig. 
17 for a draft motif. 

Figs. 20 and 21 have 2/2 for a weave 
motif, threads being rearranged one for- 
ward, two reverse; but 20 has i for a 
draft motif, while 21 has h for a draft 
motif. 

This worth 


method is adopting. 

















View of eaves showing 
connection of feeder 
conduits. 
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a=: Mill yard at side of 
cloth-room building 
after poles and outside 
wires had been re- 
moved. Note conduits 
under eaves of build- 
ing which carry vil- 
lage lighting feeders. 





Mill yard before un- 


sightly poles and 
outside wires were 
removed. 


Installation of over=-size feeders 


provides factor of safety in modernized 


Wiring at Pepperell 


ODERNIZ ATION of power 

wiring at the Lindale, Ga., plant 

of Pepperell Mfg. Co., has kept 
abreast, or even ahead, of machinery 
When any machine, or group 
hines, is declared obsolete, the 
wiring goes out with the old equipment. 


lange 


Or mat 


It is common practice at this mill in 
‘ { ly ] : ' 4} . lan >+ 
installing feed lines for the replacement 
units to design them for a load of from 
50 to 100% greater than immediate re- 


quirements. This practice of installing 


size feeders 1s good insurance: vet 
a small additional in- 
th same, 
regardless of the size of wires used. In 
addition, it helps in maintaining a high 
power factor—about 85% in this plant. 

New spinning was installed in No. 1 
spinning room three years ago, along 


over 
it involves only 
e iabor 1s the 


vestment, since 


with wiring of excess capacity. Re- 
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Mechanical Superintendent, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., 


Lindale, Ga. 


cently it was found advisable to change 
the bobbins; the warp winding; the spin- 
dle and front-roll speeds; and the size 
of the motors, which were increased 
from 74} to 10 hp. Even with this in- 
creased demand, amounting to fully 
25%, the wiring was found to be ade- 
quate. The only change made was in 
the size of the over-load relays. 

To supply the No. 1 and No. 3 spin- 
ning rooms, containing 31,616 and 50,- 
976 spindles, respectively, a typical over- 
size feed-line system is used. Along 
each side of the room, on the ceiling 
near the side wall, runs a 3-wire open 


circuit, slow burning, 500,000 circ.mil. 
Branch circuits in rigid conduit lead 
from this main feeder down the wall to 
a switch located at a convenient height, 
continuing down and under the floor 
to connect with another open system, 
known as a section feeder. This 
tion feeder is similar to the main feed- 
er, but of No. 00 wire. It runs both 
ways from the conduit fitting, going 
along the ceiling of the room under the 
spinning room and in line with the 
starting boxes on the frames, and sup- 
plies 12 to 14 frames on each side. 
From this section feeder there is a 
separate connection for each frame in 
rigid conduit leading to a combination 
magnetic-disconnect switch mounted on 
the frame. The combination switch 
operates from a control switch connected 
t Flexible conduit 


Se€C- 


to the shipper rod. 
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is used for individual 
motor connections. An 
interesting feature of this 
system is the common 
ground wire also located 
on the ceiling below, di- 
rectly under the motors. 
Soldered connections are 
made to this ground wire 
from all motors, switch 
boxes, and conduits, and 
the ground wire is con- 
nected to the sprinkler 
system at approximately 
20-ft. intervals, 

Last year the cloth- 
room feeders were found 
to be inadequate. This 
was one of the original 
systems. In moderniz- 
ing the wiring, feeders of about 200% 
over-capacity were installed. The extra 
expense has been justified by subsequent 
developments, since equipment has been 
added or changed, increasing the orig- 
inal load by 100%. There is still a 
comfortable factor of safety here. 

Open mains have been adopted only 
after careful consideration. They offer 
several advantages, such as greater flex- 
ibility where changes of machinery, 
changes of location, and reorganization 





of departments are frequently being 
made. Also new connections can be 


made, if necessary, without shutting off 
the power, thus eliminating loss in pro 
duction. Then again, there is a con- 
siderable saving in waste wiring and 
conduits when changes are made. Open 
mains possess advantages in locations 
where high humidity would cause con- 
densation in conduits. 

A continuous effort is being made 
to eliminate unsightly yard wiring and 
unnecessary poles. These poles inter- 
fere with traffic and give the yard a 
cluttered-up appearance. To illustrate, 
the feeders for village wiring, fire-alarm 
system, and _ street-lighting system 
(which originally required several poles 
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View (below) in spinning 
room showing 3-wire open 
system on ceiling, branch 
circuit leading to switch 
and then under floor, and 
combination magnetic-dis- 
connect switches on frames. 
Diagram of circuit at right. 











between the 


generator room and _ the 
street) are now installed under the 
eaves of the cloth-room building. These 
lines are in conduit and are run out- 
side, rather than through the building, 
in order to eliminate condensation. 

There are approximately 2,000 motors 
in this plant, yet motor burn-outs have 
been so reduced that in five years there 
has not been a single case of rewinding 
on a spinning-frame, loom, or card- 
room motor because of overload. This 
is due to a careful system of checking 
and cleaning. In the first place, all 
motors, when installed, are given a num- 
ber and entered in the record book. The 
motor is then checked under normal 
load; if found to be operating at 75 to 
100% of rated capacity, the installation 
is approved; otherwise it is removed 
and another one of proper character- 
substituted. It has been found 
that if proper attention is paid to volt- 
age conditions, loads, and cleaning, little 
trouble will develop in the life of the 
motor. 

Voltage is maintained by proper de- 
sign of feeders as already referred to, 
loads are checked from time to time, 
and the motors are cleaned and checked 


istics 


Spinning frame 








500,000 cire. mil 


ed 
Owitch-.~ 





Side wall 


at regular intervals. In 
cleaning, two men are 
employed to blow out the 
motor thoroughly from 
both ends at the same 
time, This is important, 
as it has been found that 
blowing first ‘from one 
end and then from the 
other merely transfers 
the lint back and forth, 
and does not positively 
remove it. Immediately 
after this cleaning— 
which is done by men 
designated for that duty 
by the section overseer— 
an electrician checks the 
air gaps, bearings, and 
oil. In the card room, 
waste room, and opening room, where 
conditions are severe, motors are cleaned 
and inspected weekly; in other parts of 
the plant, once in three weeks. By mak- 
ing the overseers responsible for the 
cleaning, the cost is held down to a 
reasonable figure, and the entire cost 
of cleaning and inspecting is justified 
by the elimination of a big item of re- 
winding expense incurred by some mills 

The old lighting system in No. 1 
weave room consisted of 60-watt incan- 
descent lamps, one for each loom. Main 
feeders of slow burning, 3-wire open 
system on strain insulators, with about 
25% excess capacity, had been installed. 
This prevented excessive voltage drop 
and assured high power factor. Branch 
circuits were in conduit, and large sec- 
tions of the room were controlled from 
each switch. There are 1,032 looms in 
this room. Recently new _ high-in- 
tensity mercury-vapor lamps were in- 
stalled. These lamps are 400-watt, and 
are placed on 20-ft. centers, in both 





directions. New branch circuits and 
additional switches were installed so 
that the room could be controlled in 


smaller sections. The main feeders 


were found to be adequate. 
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Modern 


Salesrooms 


At right are shown the effective tubular 
lines interpreted in gray-biege tones which 
lend distinction to the new show-rooms of 
Susquehanna Silk Mills, 498 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York. Approach to offices is 
shown in larger picture with elevators on 
the right, and the circle gives a general 
view of the office entrance with its distinc- 
tive decoration. The fabric display rooms 
may be seen in the background. 


Vic Una == The world’s finest fabrie 


N interesting booklet, recently pub- 
lished by 


S. Stroock & Co.. 


con- 

tains, in part, the following information 
on the world’s costliest textile fiber: 

The vicuna, auchenia vicugna, is the 


smallest and most graceful of 

American branch of the 
also embraces the 

and guanaco. 


the South 
camelidae, 
llama, alpaca, 
Although cameloids, they 
have little in common with the 
being in and behavior, a 
good deal more like goats, and for cen- 
turies they Found 
only in the almost inaccessible mountain 


which 


camels, 
appearance 


were so considered. 


areas, at altitudes of from 12.500 to 
16,000 feet, the habitat of the vicuna is 
the high plateau region of the Andes. 


any animal on 
for its fleece, the 
beautiful, almost archaic 
stands less than 3 ft. hig 
weighs from 75 to 
Its exquisitely 
] 


r 
i 
1 
[ 


Rarer perhaps than 
earth that is sought 
vicuna is a 
creature. It 
lives 12 years, and 
100 lb. 
f 


rom gol 





soft coat ranges 
en chestnut to rich fawn. 
One of the wildest of all living crea- 
tures,.it has never been found possible 
to domesticate the vicuna, and that is 
to kill the animal in 
valuable hair. It 
has been mated with the alpaca to pro- 
duce the paco-vicuna, but this 
breedi proved sa 


breeding has not 
hybrid is now almost 


why it is necessary 


order to obtain its 
cross- 
tistactory 
extinct 
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At the time of the Spanish 
occupation, the vicuna was to 
be found in large numbers, 
but in the centuries that have 
intervened it has been so ruth- 
lessly slaughtered that today it 
is found only in the most remote 
parts of the higher Andes. Most of the 
vicunas today being found in Peru, it 
is natural that the Peruvian Govern- 
ment should be most active in protecting 
the animal. It is exerting every 
sible effort to foster the vicuna, and to 
this end is insisting that the conserva- 
tion law of 1921 be rigorously enforced. 
According to the Peruvian Department 
of Agriculture at Lima, the total num- 
ber of vicunas in Peru at present is 
about 1,000,000, and it is hoped that 

with adequate enforcement of the hunt- 
si and breeding regulation, the flocks 
will continue slowly but surely to in- 
crease. The small supply of vicuna 
sold exclusively under license 
from the Peruvian Government. In re- 
cent years, it has been the consistent 
policy of S. Stroock & Co., Inc., to 
acquire the largest possible portion of 
the annual yield. 


pos- 


fleece is 


Unsurpassed in its softness and 
beauty, extremely strong, resilient, and 
having a marked degree of elasticity, 


the fibers of the vicuna are the finest 


At lower left, 
the Gotham Gift 
maintained by 
sale of hosiery as gift items. 





a New York skyline gives a dramatic air to 
Shop, 500 Fifth avenue, New York, 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., to stimulate 


Showroom below was especially designed to show decora- 
tive fabric to best advantage, at the New York _ offices 
of Celanese Corp. Window on the left features satin bro- 
cade in Moonstone for over-drapes, Clairanese taffeta in 
old gold for 
Chifonese in ivory. 


the night curtain and glass curtains of 


of any animal, being 
less than one 1/2000ths 
inch in diameter. 
There are two dis- 
tinct types of hair, the 
outer, or “beard” hair, 
and the inner hair. 
The inner hair, which 
grows close to the skin 
on neck, under shoul- 
ders, and on the sides and under-portions 
of the body, is the exquisitely soft and 
silk-like fleece of which we are speak- 
ing. 

The amount of this fine hair to be 
obtained from a single animal is about 

lb., which means that pure vicuna 
cloth requires the hair of 40 animals to 
make sufficient for a single coat. 

An idea of the costliness of Stroock 
vicuna cloth is furnished by recent ad- 
vertisements in the New York press by 
Bonwit-Teller, offering a simple, un- 
furred coat of vicuna cloth at $395, and 
B. Altman & Co., offering vicuna cloth 


at $75 the yard. 
Emeralds, pearls, and fine jewels; 
sables, ermines and minks; yachts and 


horses—costly as they may be—are the 
prerogative of those with the means to 
purchase them, but not the garment of 
vicuna, which in a given year can be 
about 500 men and 
rare is the animal which 
furnishes the fleece used in the weaving 
of this, the finest of all the world’s 
textiles. 


acquired only by 
women, so 
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The Half-Hose Machine... 


First of a series of articles on its 


adjustment, 


EFORE the World War—when 
cotton was king, silk was a lux- 
ury, and artificial silk was an in- 
teresting experiment—the knitting-ma- 
chine fixer had it “soft,” as we express 
it in the mill. While the knitting ma- 
chine is basically the same today, the 
introduction of the many little gadgets 
to accomplish patterning work, the adop- 
tion of finer-gage needles, and the use 
of a variety of yarns, each with special 
problems, have made the fixing of circu- 
lar machines more and more difficult. 
Generally speaking, the activities of 
fixing can be divided into four tasks: 
fixing and adjusting mechanical fail- 
ures, oiling, replacing defective needles, 
and keeping the hosiery the proper size 
and fit. The last-named is very import- 
ant, for, if hosiery is not properly knit 
on the machine, the damage cannot be 
rectified at any subsequent process. 
Sometimes the changing of patterns is 
one of the fixer’s duties, but in larger 
mills specialists do this. 


Grinding Cams 


One of the important things for a 
fixer to do well is the grinding of cams. 
The stitch cam and the sinker cam, for 
example, are made of well-tempered 
metal and should last a long time, but 
they will wear out of shape. A great 
many fixers grind these cams too hur- 
riedly and thereby heat the metal, mak- 
ing it brittle and consequently subject 
to nicks or cracks. Rough or cracked 
cams can bend and break the butts of 
the needles. Grinding cams is an art of 
fixing gained only through experience. 


Broken Sinker Butts 


If the sinkers are properly lubricated 
and the sinker cams are in good condi- 
tion, the sinkers will cause very little 
trouble. However, there are times when 
a sinker butt will break and become 
jammed under the cap. When this hap- 
pens, it is necessary to take the sinker 
cap off to dislodge the broken butt. If 
care is not taken, the needles will be 
damaged while the cap-ring is being 
removed. 

In speaking of this, an ingenious 
fixer told me of an idea he had worked 
out to save all this trouble. He cuts a 
V-shaped slot on the bottom of the ring, 
which extends to the first step on the 
inside. The slot is large enough to 
allow a broken butt to be thrown out by 
centrifugal force when it reaches this 
point. As a result, it does not have a 
chance to jam under the cover. While 
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I have not tried this, it looks good to 
me and worth experimenting with. 


Grooves in Eyelets 


Rayon yarns will wear grooves in 
metal eyelets, and these grooves will 
chafe or wear away the filaments of 
the yarn, causing holes and runs in the 
hosiery when it is boarded. We learned 
this a few years ago. 

We were having too many mends in 
the finishing room. Our first thought 
was that the yarn dealer had stocked 
us up with rotten yarn. So we had his 
representative down at our plant to help 
locate the trouble. While he was in the 
boarding room, he saw one of the 
boarders burst a hole in a sock. That, 
of course, let him out. Next, the fixers 
loosened up on the stitch, making the 
socks larger so the boarders would not 
have to stretch them on the forms. 
Even then, however, the boarders would 
very often find socks with holes before 
they had stretched them; and that let 
them out. We then checked on the 
gray-goods inspectors to see if they 
were letting holes get by; but we found 
them not guilty. After many headaches 
the boss knitter located the trouble. 

Looking through a magnifying glass 
at the eyelets on the machines, which 
appeared perfectly smooth to the naked 
eye, he noticed tiny grooves. These 
were fraying some of the filaments at 
places, thus weakening the yarn. It so 
happened that the remaining filaments 
were strong enough to hold the loops 
together until the goods were wet. As 
most of us know, wet rayon will not 
stand the strain that dry rayon will. So 
that was the reason the socks could not 
stand the strain of boarding. 

With this knowledge of what was 


maintenance, and repair 


happening to the yarn, the remedy was 
simple. We replaced the steel eyelets 
with porcelain. 


Transfer Rings 


Transfer rings are very simple in con- 
struction to be sure, but they require a 
certain amount of the fixer’s attention. 
They receive rough treatment at times. 
It is a good idea to examine all transfer 
rings at regular intervals to see that 
the points are properly spaced and free 
from rust. Of course, there should be 
extra transfer rings so that the toppers 
will not have to wait while their regu- 
lar one is being overhauled. 


Care of Belting 


Caring for transmission belts is an 
engineer’s job. Nevertheless, in the 
knitting room it is usually part of the 
fixer’s job to keep the leather belts that 
drive his machines in working order. It 
is not necessary to run belts tight on 
knitting machines; in fact unnecessary 
power is consumed by doing so, to say 
nothing of useless wear on bearings and 
strain on the belts. Only enough ten- 
sion should be put on the belt to make 
it hug the pulley. If the machine is 
properly lubricated and adjusted, if the 
belt is kept flexible, and if the surface 
next to the pulley is smooth and free 
from lint, it will not give any trouble. 

Leather is a belting material which 
experience has shown to be satisfactory 
for half-hose machines, as it is capable 
of standing the frequent shifting from 
loose to tight pulleys. If the maximum 
power is to be obtained from this class 
of belt, it must be kept pliable and the 
pulley side must be smooth. The hair 
side should be run next to the pulley, 
as it is the smoother side. A good way 
to keep the belts pliable is to treat them 
with neats-foot oil once a week. This 
should be applied with a brush just be- 
fore the shafting is shut down for the 
week-end, in order that the oil may soak 
into the leather while the machines are 
standing and there is no lint floating 
around to collect on the belts while they 
are still wet. The belts should be 
joined with light hooks; the heavier 
the hooks, the more the tendency to 
jump as they pass around the pulley. 

In his next article, to appear in an 
early issue, Mr. Moore will discuss 
needle replacement, oiling of needles and 
sinkers, moving of machines, and other 
matters; and he will describe two in- 
genious homemade devices of help to 
the fixer. 
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Coating yith Acetate 


Provides variety of protective and decorative 


finishes on wide and narrow fabries 


ROTECTIVE and_ decorative 

inishes on fabrics, in which the 

film consists of nitrocellulose or 
ceilulose acetate, have become important 
in recent years. Although nitrocellulose, 
generally known as pyroxylin, is em- 
ployed in large quantities, cellulose ace- 
tate has several desirable properties 
which favor its use for certain purposes. 
These include non-flammability, great 
stability, greater speed of drying, a low 
capacity for absorbing and transmitting 
moisture, and excellence as an electrical 
insulator. Also, the properties of cel- 
lulose acetate as regards transmission 
and resistance to ultra-violet light are 
very good. Due to its non-hygroscopic 
properties, water affects it little and a 
cellulose acetate coating is, therefore, 
easy to clean. 

Cellulose acetate is shipped in bags 
as a white, flaky solid material. For use 
in treating textiles, cellulose acetate is 
compounded with plasticizers, and with 
various pigments to give it color, and is 
dissolved in a suitable solvent. Quite 
frequently resins are added to control 
the adhesion, elasticity, toughness, gloss, 
and other qualities of the film. Only a 
few resins are compatible with cellulose 
acetate, the most commonly used being 
those of the phenol-formaldehyde type. 
In the case of cellulose acetate solutions 
which form a clear film, difficulties have 
been experienced in keeping the coat- 
ings from turning white or blushing. 
This is due mostly to use of solvents, 


such as acetone and methyl acetate, 
which are miscible with water and 
which have a high evaporation rate. 


However, the whitening can be caused 
through precipitation of the acetate by 
non solvents. 


Evaporation Rate 


In the preparation of the solvent mix- 
ture it is of importance to arrive at the 
most advantageous evaporation rate. 
By properly controlling the temperature 
of the cellulose acetate solution and the 
ventilation and heat in the drying cham- 
ber, one can obtain superior coatings. 
Coatings, for instance, which are used 
as electrical insulation on tapes, wires, 
etc., require that the temperature be 
maintained around the boiling point of 
the solvents used and that the rate of 
evaporation be slow. The condition un- 
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der which the forming of the film takes 
place is largely responsible for the ap- 
pearance, water resistance, tensile and 
dielectric strength, and other properties 
of the coating. 

Various types of cellulose acetate are 
available, characterized by their solu- 
bility in true solvents, their tolerance 
for non-solvents, and upon the resistance 
of the coatings to the absorption and 
transmission of moisture. In general, 
the solubility, tolerance of diluents, and 
resistance to water are closely related 
to the acetyl content of the cellulose 
acetate. For example, cellulose acetate 
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Fig. 2. Details of coating die used for 


applying cellulose acetate 


with a high acetyl content (409 to 
42%) shows a low tolerance for non- 
solvents and is highly resistant to 
moisture. A lower acetyl content per- 
mits the material to be dissolved in a 
greater number of solvents, but its re- 
sistance to water is also lowered. 

Cellulose acetates with viscosities 
ranging from 2 to 120 sec. and higher, 
with 36% to 42% acetyl content, are 
commercially available. The viscosity 
usually is determined by the falling-ball 
method. A 25% solution in acetone at 
a temperature of 20° C. is placed in a 
glass cylinder 14 in. high, with an in- 
side diameter of 1,% in., and having two 
graduations exactly 10 in. apart. A 
standard steel ;;-in. ball bearing (diam- 
eter 0.793 to 0.797 cm.) is allowed to 
fall in the solution, and the time it takes 
the ball to pass between the two gradua- 
tions is measured in seconds. 


Plasticizers 


Desirable properties of plasticizers 
used with cellulose acetate are: (1) high 
boiling point, (2) immiscibility with 
water, (3) good stability, and (4) com- 
patibility with cellulose acetate. The 
fact that oils are not compatible with 
cellulose acetate in the presence of com- 
mon solvents means that plasticizers of 
such nature (linseed, rape-seed, and 
castor oil) should not be incorporated, 
as they do not give clear coatings. 

For use in the grinding and incor- 
poration of pigments, diethylphthalate 
is a good wetting agent and has a fair 
resistance to the hydrolytic action of 
boiling water. Other important phtha- 
lates are dimethyl] phthalate and dibutyl 
phthalate. Among the phosphates em- 
ployed are tributyl phosphate, triphenyl 
phosphate, and tricresyl phosphate, tri- 
phenyl phosphate being the most im- 
portant one from the standpoint of 
acting as a fire retardant and giving 
a clear, tough coating; it should be used 
only in conjunction with plasticizers 
which are also solvents for cellulose 
acetate. Other types are triacetin, ethyl 
phthalyl glycollate, and methyl phthalyl 
ethyl glycollate. In general, a_plas- 
ticizer which is also a solvent for cel- 
lulose acetate will give pliability to the 
coating, while one of the non-solvent 
tvpe will increase the tensile strength. 
The physical, chemical, and electrical 
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Vapor discharge 





Fig. 1. Equipment for coating narrow fabrics with cellulose acetate 


characteristics of the coating are greatly 
influenced by certain types of plas- 
ticizers. 

Incorporation of pigments and fillers 
is carried out most satisfactorily with 
the ball or pebble mill, as is employed 
in the pyroxylin industry. Interesting 
pastel shades can be created with cellu- 
lose acetate solutions by coating the 
fabric with a colored clear coat. For 
instance, a yellow fabric coated with a 
blue clear coating will appear green to 
the eye; coated with a red clear coat- 
ing, it appears to be orange; etc., what- 
ever the color combination happens to 
be. Properly formulated, these colors 
are fast to light. 


Formulation of Solutions 


Actual formulation of cellulose ace- 
tate solutions will naturally vary with 
the requirements of the mill and the 
equipment available. Scientifically built 
drying units permit greater speed and 
higher evaporation rates, which conse- 
quently influence the formulation. Con- 
sidering the foregoing, no attempt is 
made to give a definite formula, but the 
following are typical solutions, which 
can be modified to suit specific require- 
ments. 

Formula I 
Parts by 
weight 


Cellulose acetate— 
low acetyl content 2 to 5 seec..... 10 


RENN in Sica ei ena Sila alere Wee ee nce miata 49 
BAGURVE RGIEONUE: 55 ies css been en's 11 
pi” Se er een ee ne 10 
Methyl phthalyl ethyl glycollate..... 20 
Formula II 

Cellulose acetate— 

high acetyl content, 15 to 30 sec.....10 
MEN ora 6 sacle a ino Sala CAS ONE A 2 
Ethyl acetate (85-88%)............. 10 
PEE SOONG ks vies 16o was e%0 8 
Butyl phthalyl butyl glycollate...... 20 


Coating of wide fabrics has now be- 
come a well-known art; but coating of 
narrow fabrics is a lesser-known prac- 
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tice. The following description is limited 
therefore to the methods and equipment 
used in coating of narrow fabrics. Coat- 
ing is best done with a die coating ma- 
chine, Fig. 1. The equipment consists 
of several coating dies A, a drying unit 
B, ventilating equipment C, two end 
rollers of approximately 2-ft. diameter 
D and E, and a power unit F which 
drives the two end rollers at an even 
speed and actuates the take-up spool. 
The coating die is fitted to the narrow 
fabric and the work it has to perform 
by adjusting the channel G, Fig. 2, to 
the thickness of the fabric. By replac- 
ing the coating die with a_ suitable 
mechanism and using colored pigmented 
cellulose acetate solutions, one can print 
the narrow fabrics (and also wide 
fabrics) with colored lacquered effects. 

In the coating operation the narrow 
fabric first enters the first die, where 
it receives a thin coating which pene- 
trates into the fibers, then is guided 
either over or into a drying unit which 
is heated by steam pipes and where the 
temperature is increased to 75 to 100° C. 
The higher temperature causes the vola- 
tile matter to evaporate quickly, leaving 
a very thin film on the fiber. From the 
end roller the fabric returns either 
through or under the drying unit to the 
front roller and is then guided once 
more through the next adjoining coat- 
ing die, where it receives the second 
coat. For each coat a die is available. 
The dies are placed side by side and are 
limited in number only by the length of 
the end rollers D and E. 


Several Coats Applied 


As it is not practicable to accomplish 
the desired results with one coat, sev- 
eral coats are applied in this manner 
at the same time, the number of coats 
depending on the fabric, as well as the 
finish desired. Usually the first few 


coats are applied with a solution of low 
viscosity, the latter coats with one of 
higher viscosity. After the fabric leaves 
the die, it enters a narrow channel in 
which the evaporation is started slowly 
in order to prevent blisters and blush- 
ing of the coating. By building the die 
in the channel, a greater production can 
be effected in a coating process. The 
production of such a manufacturing 
unit depends largely on the distance be- 
tween the two end rollers, the construc- 
tion of the drying unit, and the formu- 
lation of the cellulose acetate solution. 
Correctly formulated coatings of cellu- 
lose acetate for various industrial pur- 
poses can be made to resist gasoline and 
related products, salt solutions, and 
alkalis. 

For some types of work, the sewing 
machine operation can be eliminated by 
forming coatings on fabrics which, when 
heated, will stick or seal instantly. 
Fabrics have been treated to make them 
air- and gas-tight and waterproof and 
to increase their resistance to friction 
and ironing. Cellulose acetate coated 
fabrics can be calendered and embossed. 
Other uses for coated narrow fabrics 
are millinery, shoe, bag, and cover trim- 
mings: fishlines; harness cords for 
looms; etc. 

Cellulose acetate flakes as such repre- 
sent no fire hazard; but the solvents are 
of a flammable nature, and it is ad- 
visable to use the same standard precau- 
tionary measures as are now adopted in 
the pyroxylin industry. These precau- 
tions include grounding of machinery, 
belts, etc., and use of a well-working 
ventilating system, which also takes 
care of solvent vapors that are heavier 
than air and are capable of spreading 
over the ground for great distances. 
Steam is one of the best things for ex- 
tinguishing a solvent vapor fire. A foam 
tvpe extinguisher should be placed in 
the operating room. 
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I Have Tried 


The flat quill and found it practical. as is also 


the newer triangular shape 


ROBABLY no _ other 
equipment has received 


so much praise and 
condemnation as the recently 
introduced flat quill and 
shuttle. While undoubtedly 
some of the criticism is 
justified, the failure of mills 
to attain satisfactory per- 
formance is not always the 
fault of the equipment. 

It probably is true that 
some manufacturers of quills 
and shuttles hurried their 
experiments in order to be 
among the first to introduce 
them. Later they improved 
their products, but not until 
some of the pioneer weaving 
mills had become discour- 
aged by the poor results 
originally attained. Other 
mills have not approached 


By S. C. Veney 


will find themselves com- 
pelled to reduce the height 
of the lay in order to pre- 








Fig. 1. 





Higher shed AB requires lowering of lay if 
proper ratio between CA and CB is to be maintained. 
Raising shafts for more clearance will create uneven 
warp strain and may bring bottom shed too high above 
race plate. 








vent the riding of the warp 
on the race plate. This may 
seem like a lot of bother, 
but it is suggested for only 
those looms on which the 
dobby permits a compen- 
sating adjustment for both 
sheds. This adjustment is 
necessary, for example, 
where the jack eyes are on 
the extreme last notch of 
the dobby jack and the warp 
rides the lay. Fig. 1 shows 
the situation with respect to 
a change in the shed. 


Tapered Shuttle 


Fig. 2. ABCDE shows shuttle for triangular quill. Note 
line DE which, compared to corner D', gives more 
clearance and minimizes possibility of shuttle marks and 


However, all this read- 
justment is seldom required, 


this new idea with an open smashes. particularly in the case of 
mind, but have been so one of the newest shuttles, 
skeptical concerning the pos- <-> - which can be run with 
sible merits of the flat quills almost a normal shed and 
that they have refused to with normal timing of pick 
give them a fair trail. Fig. 3. Design of triangular quill. Average thickness atl she 


It is generally recognized 
today that the increased 
yarn capacity of the flat 
quill reduces the number of 
shuttle changes. This is the principal 
idea behind the development. In conse- 
quence, there is loom stoppage, 
which means increased production and 
fewer starting-up marks. In a sense, this 
arrangement tends to transform a non- 
automatic loom into a semi-automatic. 


less 


At the Start 


Now let us consider the mill which 
is starting the first loom with wide 
shuttles. Naturally, the loomfixer is 
not overly enthused, for it means in- 
stallation of new and wider boxes. 
“How in the world,” he asks, “are we 
going to send these battleships across 
without overstraining the shed?” <A 
justified worry. 

It may be necessary to time the pick 
later so that the shuttle enters the 
shed without striking the edge. If the 
quality permits, the even shed can be 
timed earlier to produce similar results. 
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of narrow edge is seldom more than } in. 


However, it may be necessary to in- 
crease the power in order to send the 
shuttle across without letting it be 
caught by the edge at the opposite side. 
At any rate, careful adjustment of the 
filling motion and protector rods is also 
required; and under no circumstances 
should the loom be started without 
every part that requires new adjust- 
ment being properly checked. 


Dangers Involved 


Excessive raising of the harness to 
gain more shuttle clearance has its 
dangers. As a rule, the warp barely 
touches the race plate, and shortening 
the harness straps too much brings the 
lower portion of the shed up too high. 
Some mills therefore are limited more 
than others in the size of shuttle they 
can use. 

A proper increase in the shed would 
consist of a certain increase in height 
with a proportionate lowering of the 
down shed. To effect this, some mills 


Instead of having the cus- 
tomary taper from a high 
back to a lower front, the 
top of the new shuttle runs 

parallel with the bottom for about one- 
half its width and then tapers sud- 
denly. This taper almost equals the 
angle of the upper warp shed and there- 
fore permits the use of a low shed. 
Should the shuttle be trapped in the 
shed, the possibility of smashes is 
greatly reduced, due to the fact that the 
yarn does not strike any sharp corner 
but lies flat over the taper. (Fig. 2.) 

To be able to use this shuttle advan- 
tageously, a new quill has also been in- 
troduced. This quill, Fig. 3, again 
shows a certain relation to the warp 
shed. It is not a flat quill; rather it 
is triangular in shape, with the bottom 
side of the triangle parallel to the bot- 
tom of the shuttle and the top side 
sloping toward the front. The fact 
that the back edge is thick enough to 
afford strength permits the front edge 
to be as thin as ¢ in. 

Some makes of regular flat shuttle 
will permit the use of the triangular 
quill by means of a change in the 
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shuttle spindle. In such cases the 
shuttle front can be planed down so as 
to afford the full advantage of the 
lowest possible height. Of course, such 
work should be done only by experts, 
as amateurs might easily ruin the shut- 
tle. Due to the fact that the front wall 
is so much lower than the back, there 
is practically no possibility of its being 
damaged by the shuttle box. It is the 
horizontal part of the shuttle which 
contacts the box top. 


Many Good Quills 


There are many excellent quills sold. 
For each one, of course, certain ad- 
vantages are claimed. Some can be 
used without an end support in quill- 
ing, while others will not produce a 
solid and uniform package without such 
a guide. Still others will carry more 
yarn than the next one, while a third 
type causes the yarn to “balloon” off, 
producing slugs in the goods. The ques- 
tion to bear in mind is: Will the advan- 
tages from a certain make of equipment 
outbalance its disadvantages ? 


Courtesy 


Fig. 4. Two types of triangular quill. 
Regardless of make, however, the 
new quills will usually show an_ in- 


crease in yarn capacity and excellent 
weaving results if the proper adjust- 
ments are made. They all will permit 
a greater number of spindles to be run 
by the quillers without their being over- 
burdened; and since the capacity of a 
flat or triangular quill is two or more 
times that of many old-type round 
wood quills, fewer quills will have to 
be wound for a given amount of filling. 
Fewer quills spell less waste, and this 
of course also holds true in the weav- 
ing. 

Some mills prefer long shuttle and 
quiller spindles without the use of an 
end support in quilling, while others 
consider the short spindles with end 
support superior. The choice seems 
to depend on personal preference and 
on the ability of the help. 


Larger Picker 
The wider shuttles necessitate the 


use of a wider and larger picker. Great 
care must be taken to have the boxes 


aoe 


; 
: 
; 
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of Southern Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, 8S. C. 


and spindle rods properly lined up, as 
these wide shuttles must fly absolutely 
true to prevent shuttle marks. Mills 
that have low reeds or short lay strokes 
have naturally a more difficult prob- 
lem. 

It is up to each individual mill to 
decide what type of this new equipment 
it wants. The mill must determine 
which will do the trick with the least 
additional strain on the warp and which 
requires the least changes in timing and 
the least increased pickage. It must 
decide which produces merchantable 
goods at the highest possible efficiency 
and is the cheapest to maintain with 
respect to itself and the loom parts it 
affects. 

Aiter all, the very reasonable cost at 
which all the equipment is sold by 
different manufacturers would make it 
a paying proposition to try out various 
makes. One wide box will accom- 
modate all the makes, since the dimen- 
sions of respective sizes are kept alike. 
In this manner a mill can best decide, 
at low cost, which type is the most ad- 
vantageous. 
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Various makes of flat quill and shuttle (described in detail in November, 1936, TEX TILE WORLD). 
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A Knuitter’s Calculations 


For circular-machine productions, pulleys. speeds, 


and yarns aided by constants. charts. and standards 


HE following article will be of 

value to knitting-mill superin- 

tendents, cost men, and knitters. 
The principles to be explained will en- 
able a person, even though not a prac- 
tical knitter, to compute the production, 
the correct pulleys and speeds, and the 
amount of yarn used in the fabric. 

The basic step is to find a “constant” 
for the pounds that would be produced 
if the machine had but one feed, were 
turning 1 r.p.m., and had a dial 1 ft. 
in circumference. It is an easy matter 
to multiply this constant by the feeds, 
by the revolutions per minute, and by 
the circumference in feet, and to obtain 
the figured production for one week, as 
well as the amounts of kind of 
varn used. 


each 


Speed Calculations 


with the g age, and condition of 
the machine; the type of work; the 
quality of yarn; etc. Let us assume, for 
example, a 28-gage balbriggan made of 
30s varn on a 20-in, cylinder, rotating 


Speed is a figure that naturally varies 
gage, 
e 


at 60U r.p.m. 
20" x 3.14 x 60 r.p.m. 
: $14 ft. per minute 
12” in a foot “surface speed’ or 
speed at the needle 


As this surface speed of 314 ft. per 
minute is satisfactory for the 20-in. 
machine, it will be satisfactory for other 
sizes. An easy speed constant is worked 
out in the following manner: 

Since we are dealing with the dial 
in inches of diameter, let us consider 
the velocity, or speed at the needles, in 
inches per minute. From the above, 
314 ft. per minute X 12-in. = 3,768 in. 
per minute. Next, to convert this fig- 
ure into a constant whereby we can 
find the proper speed for any diameter, 
divide it by 3.14 and obtain the constant 
1,200. Now, to find the correct speed 
for any size of machine on this type of 
work and yarn, divide 1,200 by the dia- 
meter of the machine in question. For 
example, the following calculations give 
the correct speed for a 15-in. and a 30-in, 
machine, respectively: 


1200 — 15 
1200 — 30 


- 80 r.p.m. 
- 40 r.p.m. 


Exceptions to this rule: In the case 
of a complicated “float” pattern in cut- 
presser work, the surface speed of 
small machines has to be slower, due to 
a more abrupt curvature. This is also 
the case on very small dials on regular 


work, 
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KNITTERS who neglect to main- 
tain the same surface speed on 
all of their machines, regardless 
of diameter, are unquestionably 
failing to secure the full produc- 
tion of which their equipment is 
capable. For this reason Mr. 
Smith recommends that, as the 
first step in calculating produc- 
tion and related matters, a knitter 
conduct experiments to determine 
the best surface speed for the 
type of machine he is. using and 
the character of material he is 
knitting. From this standard he 
can readily calculate the revolu- 
tions per minute and the pulleys 
required for individual machines. 











The only way to find the correct 
constant, or start-off speed, for the con- 
ditions that exist in a given mill is, first, 
to make a survey of all the machines 
on each type and compute the surface 
Then, the quality of the work 
of the machines that are going the fast- 
From this one 
can obtain the reasonably safe and prac- 
tical speed. 


speed. 


est should be observed. 


Amount of Yarn Used 


To find the amount of yarn used, 
proceed as follows: First, spot one yard 
of yarn with lamp black and knit that 
yard into the frame by hand power. 
Second, with a’ flexible tape, measure 
the number of inches that the yard of 
yarn knitted. Suppose we find that 
14-in. is the knitted average on several 
feeds and machines. 


36” x 12” in a foot 
30.8 in. of 
14” knitted foot. 


yarn per 


Now, since we are figuring on a basis 
of 1 r.p.m. with a dial 1 ft. in circum- 
ference: 


30.8 x 60 turns per hour 
arg 51.3 yd. knitted per 
36” in a yard hour. 


7,000 grains per Ib. 


aa 8.33 grains per yard of 
840 yd. in a hank ls yarn. 
8.33 
- 277 grains per yard of 30s 
30s yarn yarn. 


51.3 yd. x .277 grains per yard 
; il —_—_——— = .00203 lb. of 
7.000 yarn per hour, 
per feed, per 
foot of needles 
—or our pro- 
duction con- 
stant 

Assume a 24-in. frame with 9 feeds: 
00203 X 6.28 ft. of circumference X 52 
r.p.m. < 9 feeds = 6.0 lb. per hour at 100% 
efhciency. 

The per cent of efficiency is a figure 
obtained only by actual observations. 
However, if there is no waiting for 
yarn and the yarn is of good quality, 
a good knitter should obtain an effi- 
ciency of 90% on a normal number of 
frames. 

In the case of fleece the principle is 
the same, except that each feed is made 
up of three components; namely, back- 
ing, tie, and facing yarns. As different 
mills have different methods of num- 
bering backing yarn, let us assume it 
to be on the cotton system. From spot- 
ting the three yarns with lamp black, 
assume that we measure as follows: On 
a 5s cotton-count backing, we find the 
yard of yarn to knit 26 in.; on a 30s tie 
yarn, 13 in.; and on a 26s face yarn, 


13 in. The figuring would be as fol- 
lows: 
5s 36” x 12” 
- . - = 16.6 in. 
backing 26” 


16.6” x 60 min. 
- 27.6 yd. per hour 
oe” 
oG6 
30s 36” x 12” 
33.3 in. 
tie yarn 13” 


3.3” x 60 min. 


590.5 yd. per hour 


26s 36” 
33.3 in. 
face yarn 13” 
33.3” x 60 min. 
- —— = 55.5 yd. per hour 
36” 
Backing 
27.6 x 1.67 grains 


.COG6O Ib. = 58% 
7,000 
Tie 
55.5x .277 grains 
- - .00220 Ib. = 1914% 
7,000 
Face 
55.5 x .32 grains 
00254 Ib. 221% 


7,000 oat y 
011384 lb. 100% 


Applications of Method 


Although the method just described 
is based on spring-needle work, it will 
apply to latch-needle work also, although 
in the latter case the surface speeds 
will be much lower. 

Assume that the fabric just discussed 
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is to have a heavier backing yarn. By 
substituting the new yarn number in the 
calculations one can develop all the data 
necessary without running actual tests. 

Charts can be developed to simplify 








Chart A 


Based on 314 ft. per minute or a 1,200 speed constant. 


the figuring, inasmuch as, once the veloc- Diameter Circumference R. P. M. Feeds Surface Speed 

ity has been established, the only vari- Inches Feet sinnne 

able over a range of sizes is the num- a Feeds ‘ 

ber of feeds. ll 34.6 2.88 109 4. 1.256 
Chart A, for example, is based on 12 7.7 3.14 100 5 1.570 

the 1,200 constant. To group the only 13 40.8 3.4. 02 5 1.570 

variables—the feeds—together, let us 14. AA. 3.67 86 6 1.884 

assume that from 14 to 16 in., inclusive, 15 47.1 3.92 80 6 1.884. 

6 feeds are used; from 17 to 20, 7 feeds; 16 50.3 4.18 im 6 1.884. 

from 21 to 23, 8 feeds; and from 24 to 17 53.4. 4.45 71 = 2.198 

25, 9 feeds. Multiplying the surface 18 56.6 472 67 z 2198 

speed by the number of feeds gives a . “ : o 

figure which, when multiplied by the 19 59.7 4.96 63 _ 2,290 

production constant, gives the number = ig 9.23 60 8 ones 

of pounds per hour for each size : ae =~ “ 

— 7 ee 22 69.1 5.76 55 8 2.512 
The first three columns are applicable 23 72.3 6.02 52 3 2,512 

to any mill. The fourth column, 24 75.4 6.28 30 9 2,826 

“R.P.M.,” depends entirely on the speed 25 78.5 6.55 48 9 2,826 


constant used and is obtained by divid- 
ing the speed constant by the dial size. 
As for the feeds, the number of feeds 
on a machine should be constant for 
each dial size. Thus, the last column, 
“Surface Speed Times Feeds,” is easily 


Chart B 


X Cloth, 28 Gage, 30s Yarn 


Production Constant of .002 lb. per hour, per feed, per | r.p.m., 


per 1 ft. of needles 


figured and, once obtained, can be used Stand- No. Lb. per Total Total Total 
for all work at that speed. It is multi- Pul- ard : of ma- hr. per Ib. per Ib. at Production 
plied by the production constant to give ley R.P.M. FeedsDiam. chines machine hour 90% 40hr. 45 hr. 
the pounds per hour per machine (sixth 10 80 6 15 1 3.77 3.77 3.39 135.6 153. 
column of Chart B). Additional col- 914 7 6 16 1 3.77 3.77 3.39 135.6 153. 
umns, similar to the fourth and sixth, 9 71 7 17 1 4.4 4A 3.96 158.4 178.2 
can be built up for other speed constants. $14 67 7 18 2 4.4 8.8 7.92 316.8 356.4 
Generally, all work can be grouped into 8 64 7 19 2 4.4 8.8 7.92 316.8 356.4 
three classes. 714 60 7 20 2 4.4 8.8 7.92 316.8 356.4 
7% 57 8 21 3 5. 15. 13.5 540. 607.5 
Production Chart 7 55 8 22 3 Se 15. 13.5 540. 607.5 
isseiea Gili sie alae ee: niall 615 52 8 23 3 De _ 15. 13.5 540. 607.5 
Chart B which is the saihaiiien chart “2 3 ? = 2 305 - a — 
Me ee ae oe 6 488 9 23 1 #565 “5.65 5.1 204. 230. 


It gives the complete data needed to 
determine the number of machines and 
the pulley sizes. 

The first step in developing Chart B 
is to obtain the speeds of the machines 
and compute the surface speeds. In 
doing so, one will be greatly surprised 
at the variation and consequent loss of 
production. One cause of the variation 
is the failure of knitters to change the 
pulley when changing a style. The 
writer has made surveys in several of 
the largest and most successful knitting 
mills in the North and in each case 
found a 25 to 50% speed variation. For 
example, in a fleece mill: 67 r.p.m. on a 
14-in. dial, or 246 ft. per minute; and 
72 r.p.m. on a 23-in dial, or 433 ft. per 
minute— a 76% variation, both 20 gage 
and on the same cloth. In a balbriggan 
mill: 50 r.p.m. on a 21-in. cylinder, or 
275 ft. per minute; and 80 r.p.m. on a 
20-in. cylinder, or 418 ft. per minute—a 
52% variation. Standardization would 
have permitted greater production. 

Knowing the correct cylinder speed, 
it is an easy matter to figure the pulley. 
In the case of several frames, all on 
one table and driven by one table pulley, 
it is a good policy to group the extreme 
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sizes and have perhaps three sizes of 
table pulleys. Otherwise, the frame 
driving pulleys would be out of a prac- 
tical range. 

Split pulleys are available in 4-in. 
variations of size. Thus, when figuring 
the wanted size, it is policy to select 
the nearest larger standard size to com- 
pensate for slippage. 

Once the table or shafting speeds have 
been standardized and the speed constant 
determined, it is well to start the chart 
with the pulley sizes. Thus, when there 
is a call for certain work, the correct 
pulley size can be found readily on the 
chart. Fixers should be instructed that 
the correct pulley is just as essential 
a part of a set-up as the proper needle 
or dial. 

It is well to include the third column 
shown, “Feeds,” in order that, in chang- 
ing a dial, the fixer will be sure to put 
on the maximum feeds possible. As to 
the sixth column, “Number of Ma- 
chines,” this is a handy addition, inas- 
much as it enables one to tell at a glance 
how many machines are available or will 


be necessary to complete an order in a 
specified time. 

Pounds per machine per hour is a 
handy figure, as one can easily de- 
termine from it the hours necessary to 
complete an order. 

Regarding the last column, generally 
a mill tabulates this according to its 
standard hours. In other words, the full 
week is used. The figures are, of course, 
doubled when there is a second shift. 

The foregoing treats in detail spring- 
needle work, where dials are changed 
and when gages are changed in the same 
dial. With latch-needle work, the mak- 
ing of the chart is much simpler, as 
there is no occasion to alter the speed 
of a machine, once it has been set. 

In conclusion, it might seem that the 
method is complicated, but in reality it 
is simple. Once the standard speeds 
have been established, it is merely a 
problem of plain arithmetic to substitute 
through for different yarns. Or, in the 
case of different stitches, it is only a 
question of marking with lamp black 
for substitution data. 
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In Production Control 


First step is to insure steady flow of 


raw material and yarn to the mill 


N A previous article (Feb. 28, 1937) 
the writer described briefly a sys- 
tem of centralized production plan- 

ning and control in which emphasis is 
placed on planning from the standpoint 
of actual sales requirements. This sys- 
tem, which is applicable either to a single 
mill or to a group of mills, involves a 
planning and production control depart- 
ment under a master planning board. 
The production planning and control de- 
partment—located at the main plaint 
and controlling all branch operations— 
consists of a raw-material and yarn- 
control division, a warping- and weav- 
ing-control division, a converting divi- 
sion, and a time-study and rate-setting 
division. In the present article the 
functions of the raw-material and yarn- 
control division will be considered in 
some detail. 

After the master planning board has 
established a broad production program 
which is adequate to take care of sales 
requirements, it is then up to the mill 
manager and the planning and control 
department to see that the program is 
carried out. It may be the policy of 
the company to manufacture goods 
against orders actually on the books. 
In this case the production order may 
be sent to the mill planning department, 
either as a direct customer’s order or 
in the form of a production schedule. 
Inasmuch as the delivery dates are usu- 
ally known, or at least can be antici- 
pated to some extent, the manufacturing 
1f the goods has to be carried on with 
the definite dates in mind and the nec- 
essary plans have to be made accord- 
ingly. 

Another arrangement employed is the 
manufacturing of goods against antici- 
pated orders. In this event the goods, 


By Charles D. Warren 


after being woven, are put into a gen- 
eral gray or finished stock, as the case 
may be. If this is done, instructions 
may be sent to the mill in the form of a 
production schedule, the purpose being 
to establish a small stock from which 
samples or initial orders can be filled, 
after which the rate of production can 
be increased or otherwise regulated in 
accordance with the customers’ de- 
mands. In this way deliveries can be 
made quicker and yet without a great 
deal of stock being carried on hand at 
any one time or in any one process. 
Needless use of looms or other ma- 
chinery is avoided, and the machines 
can be put on cloths or yarns that are 
in greater demand. In either case the 
purpose of the raw material and yarn 
control is the same and the order or 
production schedule is the basic starting 
point for the mill to consider. 

In mills which purchase their yarns 
either in the raw or in the dyed state 
it is necessary only to take into con- 
sideration the yarn requirements to keep 
the warping, weaving, and finishing 
equipment in operation. In mills mak- 
ing yarns, either for their own use or 
for sales purposes, the machines can 
be laid out from the sorting opertaion 
to the cards, through to the spinning 
frames, and the material routed and 
scheduled to them accordingly. 

Inasmuch as it is the loom or the 
knitting machine which produces the 
cloth, it is logical for planning and pro- 
duction control to start with the looms 
and work back to the raw material. 

In many cases it is advantageous to 
carry large inventories or to make large 
advance commitments of certain raw 
materials, because of an anticipated 
price increase or anticipated demand. 


RAW MATERIAL AND YARN STATEMENT 


In other cases the mill is concerned 
about the size of inventories and car- 
ries no large stocks of raw material or 
yarn on hand. 

Let us assume that the mill does not 
carry large inventories. Therefore, 
when orders or schedules come in, it is 
necessary first to determine the amount 
of raw material or yarn necessary to 
cover the requirements of the order and 
to lay out the delivery requirements to 
meet subsequent spinning, warping, and 
weaving demands. The quantity of 
goods to be woven each week is decided 
upon and sufficient looms are set aside 
adequately to handle the weekly require- 
ments. From the possible production of 
the looms is determined how much yarn 
is needed first to fill the looms to their 
maximum warp capacities and then to 
refill the looms as they run out. In 
order to get out an order rapidly, it 
sometimes is necessary to set aside a 
large number of looms and cover them 
with only a small number of cuts. How- 
ever, this situation should arise only 
from a necessity of service to a special 
customer and should be avoided as much 
as possible. 

From the specification sheets, pre- 
viously prepared by another division of 
the planning department, the number 
of pieces to be woven is translated into 
the number of pounds of yarn needed 
and then into the number of pounds 
of raw material required. Also, the 
rate at which it is to be supplied is de- 
termined. This information is fur- 
nished to the purchasing department in 
the form of a requisition. In some 
cases the raw material or yarn can be 
furnished fairly quickly, because of pre- 
vious blanket commitments of staple 
sizes of raw material or yarn. In other 
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instances stocks must be obtained and 
the yarns made up. 

In either case the purchasing depart- 
ment gives the planning department the 
best possible delivery dates of the raw 
material or yarn so requisitioned, and 
its source. Sometimes, due to business 
conditions, it is impossible to supply the 
raw material as promptly as it might 
be required. In this event the purchas- 
ing department furnishes the best pos- 
sible rate of delivery, as well as the 
date, that the material can be supplied 
under the circumstances. The control 
division transfers these figures to a pro- 
duction layout, showing the put-up of 
the yarn (whether it is to be in ball 
warps, skeins, cones, etc.) ; its rate and 
date of delivery as promised by the pur- 
chasing department; and subsequent de- 
liveries expected from the carding or 
spinning department, the yarn or stock 
dyeing department, the winding and 
warping department, and, in turn, the 
weaving department. From this layout 
the heads of these various departments 
are in a position to arrange their avail- 
able machinery far enough in advance 
of the actual appearance of the raw ma- 
terial or yarn. Information is furnished 
to the yarn dyeing department in order 
that proper dyes can be furnished, and 
to the converting division in order that 
put-up boards, cartons, frames, dyes, 
and other processing or packing ma- 
terials can be contracted far enough in 
advance to insure their delivery in time. 


Résumé Made 


A résumé of all these items is made 
and, from this layout, a copy of the 
schedule is returned to the sales depart- 
ment, giving it definite delivery dates. 
From this information this department 
can make promises to its customers. In 
the event of a subsequent unforeseen 
delay dates are revised and this infor- 
mation is also passed on to the sales de- 
partment. The same information is en- 
tered on follow-up cards, from which 
the head of the yarn-control division 
can follow up the anticipated deliv- 
eries. Thus, he is able to notify the 
various department heads of any delay 
which may be experienced and to ar- 
range for the proper processing orders 
to be issued. 

If difficulties are experienced in 
weaving and yarns or warps are not 
consumed as rapidly as originally laid 
out, the production schedule of the pre- 
ceding departments must be revised and 
re-arranged accordingly to prevent pil- 
ing up of warp stock and accumulation 
of excessive stocks of yarn and raw 
material. 

Records are vitally important, as the 
raw-material and yarn-control division 
must know where every bit of the raw 
material and yarn, either available or 
anticipated, is at all times, both for its 
own information and for the benefit 
of the mill manager, financial officers, 
or other executives interested. It is 
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Fig. 2 (at top); Fig. 3 (at bottom) 


often necessary to furnish the financial 
officers of the company with an esti- 
mate of anticipated expenditures cover- 
ing yarns, etc., necessary to carry out 
schedules far into the future. This fig- 
ure can be accurately furnished from 
records available in the raw-material 
and yarn-control division. 

If more than one mill is involved, a 
single debit and credit account is set up. 
The particular mill to which the amount 
of yarn is supplied or requisitioned is 
debited for it and credited for it as the 
cloth is woven and sent into the gray 
stock. From cards in some form of 
visible index this information can be 
gathered at a glance and the entire rec- 
ord can be kept with ease and in as 
much detail as is required. 

3y means of records furnished by an- 
other division of the planning depart- 
ment, a statement can be drawn up, as 
of any particular closing time, showing 
the exact amount of raw material or 
yarn on hand, whether it may be on 
looms, in warp stock, in quilling or fill- 
ing stock, spinning, in warping, in yarn 
dyeing, or in any other preparatory 
process. 

A perpetual inventory is kept by en- 
tering the raw material or yarn on the 
records of the yarn-control division 
(debit side of the index card) imme- 
diately after it is requisitioned, credit- 
ing it only upon its consumption by 
goods coming off looms, or yarn being 
shipped to a weaving plant. This in- 
ventory should show not only the total, 
but should give figures by departments, 
or by particular mills in case two or 
more mills are involved. Dates of spin- 
ning, dyeing, warping, and transfer 
from one mill to another are also shown. 
Consumption figures are furnished to 
the accounting department, so that this 


department can charge them off their 
accounting records. 

Three of the forms used are shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. Fig. 1 
is made up on a weekly basis and gives 
the executive officers, particularly the 
treasurer, a statement as to the quantity, 
unit price, and the total value of all yarn 
and raw material, both on hand and 
committed for, as of any specific closing 
time. Fig. 2 is used to follow up de- 
livery promises of raw material or yarn 
made by the purchasing department or, 
in the case of a mill which weaves ex- 
clusively, in following up promises from 
the spinner. This form can also be used 
in the weaving department in following 
up estimates or promises of delivery 
from the spinning department. 

The form illustrated in Fig. 3 is 
used particularly in connection with the 
handling of more than one mill and 
shows the transactions covering the de- 
livery and distribution of various types 
of raw materials or yarns to and from 
various plants. This form can also be 
used in connection with the maintaining 
of a perpetual inventory. 

The system described above has proved 
most satisfactory for the definite and 
exact control of yarn or raw material, 
insuring its supply all along the line as 
required by the various departments and 
preventing needless delays in the spin- 
ning or weaving department. Regard- 
less of the number of mills included in 
the control plan, perpetual inventories 
are carried with ease, and without a 
mass of detail or need for a large per- 
sonnel, by a method of simple and con- 
cise reports being sent to the main office 
each day. Most important of all, the 
system insures fulfillment of delivery 
promises and thus avoids the disap- 
pointing of customers. 
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Effect of Sizing 


On cotton yarns determined by simple device 


which simulates action of loom 


EVELOPMENT recently of a 
method for determining the ef- 
fect of sizing on the properties 

of cotton warp yarns, and on their per- 
formance during weaving, provides a 
basis for the establishment of simple 
tests which can be applied to the yarn 
as it leaves the slasher. The procedure 
was developed by the National Bureau 
of Standards, in cooperation with Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, and was de- 
scribed by Walter T. Schreiber, Martin 
N. V. Geib, and Omar C. Moore, in the 
May issue of the Journal of Research. 
The device for simulating the action 
of the loom is shown in Fig. 1. Speci- 
mens Of yarns 36 in. in over-all length 
are prepared with loops at each end. A 
20-gram weight, 1, is hung on the loop 
at one end of each specimen. The speci- 
mens, 2, run through heddle eyes, 3, 
over a smooth-glass guide bar, 4, to 
maintain a constant angle at the heddle 
eye, to a bar, 5, which is caused to 
travel in a cylindrical path by the driv- 
ing mechanism, 6. The result of the 
motion of the bar, 5, is to pull the 
yarn back and forth through the heddle 
eye with a stroke or travel of 114 in. 
Results of tests indicate that the appa- 
ratus produces the same _ qualitative 
effects as the loom; i.e., a decrease in 
strength but little change in elongation 
or set for both sized and unsized yarn, 
considerable increase in length for un- 
sized yarn, but little increase in length 


for sized yarn. (Note: The machine can 
be constructed for hand operation.) 

Breaking strength and elongation at 
rupture are measured on a single-strand 
tester. 

Elongation and permanent set caused 
by a load of 35 grams are measured 
with the apparatus shown in Fig. 2. A 
loop is made at one end of the speci- 
men, 6, to which is attached a pointer, 2, 
weighing 8 grams. The specimen 
passes over the pulley, 4, and is fastened 
to the base by the clamp, 5, in such a 
position that the free length is 36 in. 
under the tension of 8 grams produced 


by the weight of the pointer. The 
pointer moves over the scale, 3. Read- 


ings are made (a) under the load of 
the pointer only (8 grams); (b) 30 
sec. after the addition of a weight, 1, 
of 27 grams; and (c) 30 sec. after the 
removal of the 27-gram weight. The 
difference between readings (a) and 
(b) is called the “elongation at 35-gram 
load” and the difference between read- 
ings (a) and (c) the “set at 35-gram 
load.” 

The change in length caused by weav- 
ing is measured by the apparatus shown 
in Fig. 3. A dial micrometer, 1, with 
a working range of 0.5 in. is held in a 
clamp stand with the lower end of its 
plunger resting on the zero adjustment 
screw, 8, and the upper end carrying a 
metal contact, 3. The specimen carries 


a brass strip, 4, which serves as a sec- 


ond contact. When the contact, 3, just 
touches the contact, 4, an electric circuit 
is completed through the transformer, 7, 
as indicated by the incandescent electric 
light, 2. The apparatus is prepared for 
measurement as follows: <A piece of 
wire exactly 36 in. long is suspended 
from the hook, 6, and the brass contact 
strip, 4, weighing 8 grams, is attached 
to its lower end. A suitable thickness 
gage is placed under the plunger to 
make the micrometer dial read 0.25-in., 
and sufficient shims are inserted under 
the micrometer base to make contacts 
3 and 4 barely touch and complete the 
electric current through the electric light, 
2. The 0.25-in, thickness gage is then 
removed, the wire taken out, and the 
warp yarn with the end loops inserted 
in place of the wire. By moving the 
dial lever, 9, to bring 3 and 4 into con- 
tact, the difference between the over-all 
length of the yarn and 36 in. can be 
read directly from the dial, provided this 
difference does not exceed 0.25-in. 

In making mill tests a sufficient num- 
ber of samples to be representative of 
the whole (50 are recommended) are 
cut from the warp sheet. Certain stand- 
ards must be established for each indi- 
vidual case, by testing yarns of known 
satisfactory quality, and fixing the num- 
ber of strokes of the machine to pro- 
duce a sufficient change in the proper- 
ties of the yarn so that it can be readily 
measured. 





Fig. 1. Apparatus for simulating action 
of a loom. 
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Fig. 2. Device for measuring elonga- 


tion and set of yarns. 


Fig. 3. Apparatus for measuring length 
of yarn. 
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Kendall Philosophy 


Outlined in booklet on company 





There is far more consumer interest 
in the philosophy underlying the ac- 
tivities of a particular company than 
there is in the company’s physical 
equipment. This point is rapidly 
gaining recognition among those re- 
sponsible for industry’s public rela- 
tions. .. . An excellent example of 
the utilization of this sort of think- 
ing is to be found in a booklet re- 
cently prepared by the Kendall Com- 
pany, each section of which was an 
interpretation of one phase of the 
Kendall philosophy of cotton manu- 
facture. A brief abstract from this 
booklet appears herewith, and a few 
of the illustrations are reproduced 


through courtesy of the company. 
—Editor 








LTHOUGH the Kendall Com- 
pany in its present corporate 
form dates from 1928, the real 

beginning of the enterprise was in 1903, 
when Henry P. Kendall assumed the 
management of a small plant in Wal- 
pole, Mass. There were 75 employees in 
1903; today there are more than 6,000. 
Compared with the first few thousand 
square feet of manufacturing space, 
there are today 17 Kendall manufactur- 
ing units, covering compositely over 
76 acres, 

Kendall operations today integrate all 
of the various manufacturing, finishing 
and marketing functions. The cotton 
‘loth, produced in a Kendall cotton mill, 
instead of being sold on the open mar- 
ket, passes to other plants within the 
‘ompany for the further processings 
necessary to convert it into products 
ready for use. These products, trade- 
marked and promoted, are conveyed into 
the channels of trade or of consumption 
by the selling and marketing groups 
within the Kendall Company. 

Starting with the premise that pres- 
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sure of competitive business renders it 
imperative to produce goods at the low- 
est manufacturing cost consistent with 
required quality, a summary of the 
Kendall philosophy of cotton manufac- 
turing, recently published, explains that 
the company has accomplished this by: 

1. The “Single-Purpose’ Plan: By 
this plan each Kendall cotton mill is 
devoted to the production of a definite 
kind and type of cloth; and each mill, 
once organized for this single-purpose 
production, continues to produce the 
same kind and type, thus effecting 
economy of operation. 

2. Pre-determined Demand: The cloth 
made in Kendall cotton mills is designed 
for specific uses, determined in advance 
of its production, and after the market 
has been prepared for its absorption. 
This prevents the waste incurred by in- 
adequate recognition of the inter-de- 
pendence of production and consump- 
tion. 

3. Management Standards: The com- 
pany has pioneered in the systematic, 
thorough maintenance of machinery, 
and of all other equipment, in order that 
the workman may not carry the burden 
of inefficient tools. The Kendall man- 
agement recognizes its paramount obli- 
gation in the matter of employee wel- 
fare. The Kendall management has 
measured the growth of the company in 
terms of enlarged capacity to permit 
steady employment at fair wages. Un- 
broken continuity of operations is not 
wholly controllable, but during an ex- 
tended period of years there have been 
no major voluntary interruptions in 
Kendall plants. 








Bell Tower at Slatersville (R. I.) 

* plant; built 1826. Some say the 
first bell was brought from a Spanish 
Monastery; if so, it has disappeared. 
The present bell was cast in 1846 by 
G. H. Holbrook, at East Medway, 
Mass. In days gone by, a watchman 
struck the bell hourly and rang it 
with special emphasis for rising at 
5 a.m. and for curfew at 9 p.m. The 
bell still tells the hours from 6 p.m. 
to 6 a.m. 


The stack at one of the Kendall 
© plants. 


3 Inspecting the product in one of 
©" *the Kendall mills. 
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Staple Cotton Fabrics 





ei 3" _: 


Plissé Crepe—3814", 60x48, 
6.25 yd., print cloth ( fin- 
ished width 30” ) 


Plissé and Blister Crepes 


The plissé is a caustic-soda-treated 
crepe, formed by the shrinking action 
caustic soda has on cotton, and is an 
example of a crepe effect formed in 
finishing. After the cloth is bleached, 
dyed, or printed, the fabric is printed 
with a gum resist in the form of a 
stripe effect. These gum-treated parts 
of the cloth will resist the action of 
caustic soda. The goods are then 
run through a bath of caustic soda, 
which shrinks those parts of the cloth 
not treated with the gum. Because of 
this shrinkage, the parts of the cloth 
treated with the resist pucker up, form- 
ing crinkle or crepe effects running 
lengthwise. 


By John Hoye 


Fabric Technician with 
W. Harris Thurston, 
New York 


IN THIS, the nineteenth in- 
stalment of the series, Mr. 
Hoye continues his discus- 
sion of crepe effects formed 
other than by the use of 
crepe-twist yarns. 


Another method, known as the direct 
method, is to treat the fabric directly 
by printing with caustic soda in a 
stripe design, the caustic soda shrink- 
ing those parts of the fabric to which 
it has been applied, causing the other 
sections of the cloth to crinkle or 
crepe. The crepe effect formed is 
usually in the form of a crinkle-stripe. 
On the finer lawns and organdies a 
large blister crepe effect is obtained 
by varying the design. Both the plissé 
and blister crepe effects are permanent, 
as long as the fabric is not ironed in 
laundering. Print cloths and lawns 
are the basic fabrics usually used for 
these crepe finishes. In some of the 
blister crepes the cloth, usually a 
combed lawn, is given a permanent 
organdy finish before creping; gives 
both lasting crispness and crepe effect. 
Uses in finished state: Pajamas, dress 
goods, underwear, bedspreads, etc. 
Examples of plissé and blister crepes: 
384” 60x48 6.25 yd.—print cloth used for 
plissé crepe. 

40” 88x80 8.50 yd.—combed lawn used 
for plissé and blis- 
ter crepes. 





Embossed Crepe—Converted 
from 39”, 68x72, 4.75 yd., 
print cloth 


Embossed Crepes 


Another type of crepe effect formed 
in finishing is the embossed crepe, which 
is made by passing goods under suit- 
ably engraved rollers. Heat and pres- 
sure are used, and the cloth receives 
the impressed design of the roller. A 
pebble or grain design is produced to 
imitate a crepe effect. Print cloths 
are the basis for these crepes. The 
finishes are not permanent, as the crepe 
effect will wash out when laundered. 


Uses in finished state: Pajamas, under- 
wear, and display purposes. 

Examples of embossed crepes: 

385” 48x48 7.15 yd.—print cloth. 

39” 68x72 4.75 yd.—print cloth. 





Blister Sheer Crepe—Formed 
by caustic soda on printed, 
permanent-finished organdy 
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Gray 


Finished 


(Reprinted from April issue with error corrected) 


Balanced Box Crepes, two S- and two Z-twist crepe yarns 
alternating in both warp and filling. 46”, 44x48, 9.20 


yd., average yarns 50s. 
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Maverick straightens out 


its production line with a 


New Cloth Room 


FTER the roar of the weave 
shed, the new cloth room at 
Maverick Mills, East Boston, 


Mass., seems sleepy and peaceful, but 
the appearance is deceptive. Actually 
the room is geared to handle 600,000 yd. 
per week (single shift) without any 
ippearance of rush. The layout is such 
that the work moves smoothly. 

When Maverick decided that 136 new 
looms were necessary to balance the 
mill, there arose the question of space. 
lhe only logical area that might be 
made available was the old cloth room, 
which was located between the spinning 
room and the weave shed. When the 
new looms claimed this space for their 
wn, it meant building a new cloth 
room. 

One advantage of this move was 
that it completed the straight-line lay- 
ut of the mill, since the cotton now 
nters at one end of the mill and 
emerges, via the new room, at the other 
end 4 mi. away. 

\s long as there was to be a new 
loth room, it was decided to do a 
thorough job. As a result, the only 
quipment of any kind that is not new 
s three folders. John J. McElroy, 
superintendent of the mill, was trained 
is an engineer and he designed the 
ntire set-up. All that the contractor 
ad to do was to follow the blue-prints 
vhich were supplied. 

The building, which adjoins the 
veave shed, is 63x175 ft., two stories, 
f reinforced concrete and steel, rating 

first-class fireproof construction. 
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Copper is used for the sash of the saw- 
tooth roof and the glass is of the type 
which is reinforced with wire and will 
not shatter in a fire. An interesting fea- 
ture of the saw-tooth roof is that Mr. 
McElroy designed a new type of ven- 
tilating system whereby the windows 
themselves do not move, but there are 
instead adjustable metal ventilators at 
the top. 

Following a roll of cloth, as it comes 
from the weave room it is weighed on 
a new 1,000-lb. Toledo scale. Adjoin- 
ing the weighing platform is the over- 
office. Rather than keep the 
sample yards in boxes as is customary 
in most plants, there is a dust-proof 
vault where they are filed on shelves. 
The next move of the cloth is over to 
the inspecting machines. All twelve are 
new and were constructed according to 
the mill’s own specifications. There is 
a motor for driving every two ma- 
chines, which are constructed entirely 
of metal. The advantages pointed out 
are that they are durable and _ stay 
cleaner. Next there are four Curtis & 
Marble folders, one of which is new. 

One of the two balers is a rebuilt 
model of the toggle type which has been 
fitted »p with electrical controls. The 
other is a new one built by Economy 
Baler Co. The advantage of this latter 
type of baler is that it has unlimited 
travel. This makes it possible to make 
bales of any size and to make them of 
uniform density. The mill is currently 
making its bales 25% smaller than pre- 
viously. The strapping for the balers 


seer’s 


is held in creels near the ceiling of the 
floor below, where it is out of the way, 
and runs up through the floor. 

When the cloth is baled, it is weighed 
on a new 2,000-lb. Toledo scale, slid 
through a protected trap door, and goes 
down a chute to the lower floor. Be- 
tween the point where the bales slide 
down at one end of the building and 
the shipping platform at the other, there 
is the storage room. 

The entire upper floor is humidified 
by five new humidifier heads manufac- 
tured by Parks-Cramer Co. They are, 
of course, automatically controlled. The 
five B. F. Sturtevant & Co. unit heaters 
which are in the inspecting room are 
thermostatically controlled and are used 
for cooling in the summer. Sturtevant 
also supplied the unit heaters for the 
washrooms, but regular steam pipes, 
controlled by a thermostat, are used in 
the storage room. Incidentally, follow- 
ing modern practice, all pipes are 
painted a distinguishing color. Thus 
the humidifier lines are green, the steam 
pipes red, etc. A General Electric auto- 
matic pump draws the water supply for 
the building from a well. Trumbull 
Electric Co.’s switches were used for 
most of the electrical equipment. 

Physical comfort and peace of mind 
of the 35 to 40 operatives in the room 
were much in Mr. McElroy’s mind 
when he designed the building. There 
is good light, heat and humidity control, 
and the washroom facilities are the 
equal of those in many modern office 
buildings. 
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Finisher must revise procedure for 


Fulling and Napping 


when handling rayon-woolen blends 


ITH the increased use of 

various types of cut rayon in 

the woolen and worsted indus- 
try, the finisher is facing many new 
problems. Originally rayon waste from 
damaged yarn and from knitted un- 
derwear garnetted was mixed with 
wool in the usual manner by laying 
down batches in the picker house, then 
was carded and spun on woolen cards 
and mules, the fibers having been dyed 
separately on account of the different 
dyes required. Today staple fiber, 
which essentially is nothing more than 
ordinary  continuous-filament rayon 
that has been cut to definite fiber 
lengths, is also blended with wool in 
various proportions. 

In the past the average finisher of 
woolens and worsteds has not both- 
ered to get any special knowledge of 
rayon, and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that he has run into difficulties 
when called upon to handle fabrics 
containing this fiber. On the other 
hand, as pointed out recently by Dr. 
Bonnet, of the Viscose Co., the char- 
acter of a fabric may be changed by 
substituting coarser filaments for fine, 
and finishers have sometimes been 
blamed for poor finishing because a 
fabric did not match up to that of 
some competitor, not knowing that the 
difference was due entirely to the 
choice of filament size of the rayon. 

One of the worst troubles encoun- 
tered in rayon-woolen blends is an 
overabundance of pills, nubs, and lumps 
from the rayon. This fault again 
is beyond the province of the finisher, 
but it can be practically avoided by 
laying down a layer of rayon, putting 
on no oil or emulsion; then a layer 
of wool or shoddy; then the oil or 
emulsion; and so on until four layers 
are built up, alternating the rayon, 
wool, and oil and always sprinkling the 
oil on the wool and none on the rayon. 

We shall assume, however, that the 
fabric has been woven properly, the 
pieces have been burled and sewed or 
mended, and the goods are ready for 
fulling. The material is a 16- to 18-oz. 
cloaking containing 70% wool and 
30% staple fiber—although, with 
minor modifications, the finishing pro- 
cedure would be the same for other 
woolen fabrics having up to about 
70% rayon. 

Fulling usually takes from 1 to 14 
hr., with an average shrinkage of 15%, 
or 54 in. to the yard, in the mill. 


4 
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By David Welsh 


Leaving the mill, the goods will meas- 
ure 55 to 56 in. between selvages. 
Care in the soaping is most essential, as 
rayon is weak when wet. Many of 
the ills of cloth finishing can be cured 
by an increase in the body of the 
soap emulsion. This applies especially 
to cut rayon and wool mixtures, as a 
heavy-bodied solution helps to felt the 
two fibers together, making for a 
stronger fabric with a denser felt 
which is strong enough to withstand 
the ravages of the napping machine. 


Wet Napping 

Wool and staple rayon mixtures al- 
ways produce a better fabric if napped 
in the wet state; but many finishers 
are afraid to nap them wet, as the 
goods are more or less mushy or 
spongy and the napper digs in and 
bites the strength out of them, pro- 
ducing tender seconds. However there 
is a method that will put even a rayon 
and wool mix in good condition to 
withstand napping in the wet state. 
After scouring and hydro or vacuum 
extracting, the goods are rolled up, 
two pieces on a roll, and are piled up 
on a clean floor, no leaders required. 
The rolls are laid flat, and as many 
as can be piled on one another are 





Rolling machine — A, 3x3 T-beam, 
floor to brass pipe 6 ft. 3 in.; B, 3x3 
channel frame; C, tight and loose 
pulley, 9 in. diam., 3 in. face, 140 
r.p.m.; D, sprockets 12 and 21 teeth; 
F, wooden rolling-up roll, 6 in. 
diam., 66 in. long, 80 r.p.m.; G, 
stretch roll, 8 in. diam., 66 in. long; 
H, roll run, inverted V-irons, 4x2 
in.; I, brass pipes, 1 in. diam. 


covered with a damp leader and leit 
in this condition overnight. Mills not 
possessing a rolling machine equipped 
with a_ stretch roll can easily con- 
struct one with angle iron, rods, pipes 
a wooden rolling-up roll, and silent 
roller chain with sprockets to carry 
the power from a tight and loose pul 
ley on a studshaft to the rolling-up 
roll. (See accompanying illustration. ) 
The stretch roll can be purchased from 
any machine builder who manufac- 
tures stretch rolls. A standard stretch 
roll 66 in. wide will fill the bill. 

In the morning the -rolled-up pieces 
are brought to the napper and set on 
a pair of wooden horses with a groove 
cut in the middle of the cross bar to 
hold the gudgeons, the roll is set in 
front of the scray, the end sewed to 
the leader on the napper, and the ma- 
chine started. A little experience will 
soon show just how much energy is 
required to produce a fine close nap 
without tendering the cloth. Three 
runs with a little lighter energy will 
produce a finer, closer nap than two 
runs with stronger energy. When 
running off the wooden roll into the 
napper, the cloth, as it comes over the 
front of the machine, is allowed to 
fold onto the tipping table or shelf 
until the last end of the second piece 
comes off the roll; this is brought 
through and sewed to the first end; 
then the two pieces are lifted into the 
tray, turning them under so the first 
piece will be on top. They are now 
in position to be given as many runs 
as required. These goods can be 
napped on either single- or double- 
acting nappers. 

If a wet-cropping shear is available, 
one run to take off the long ends and 
just a little more will make the dry 
shearing easier. This is not really es- 
sential, however, as thousands of 
pieces of this type have been sent to 
the dryer direct from the napper and 
a good shearing job accomplished by 
using care on the first two runs. If 
too much is attempted on the first runs, 
a choppy nap will result, and that is 
difficult to remedy. A wire raising 
brush is a great help if used with dis- 
cretion. The laying brush should be 
in the pink of condition and taken full 
advantage of for a fine, smooth, paral- 
lel nap. 

[In a subsequent article Mr. Welsh 
will take up the dry finishing of 
rayon-woolen blends.—Editor. ] 
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Chattanooga Textile Outing 


HE twelfth annual golf tourna- 15 States took part in the several activi- shoot prizes. Geo. B. Smith, president, 
ment and outing of the Chatta- ties provided by the hosts. Miller-Smith Hosiery Mill, Chattanooga, 
nooga (Tenn.) Textile Group, Wilbur Lawson, of Standard-Coosa- won the Bob Smith Trophy and the 
was held at Chattanooga, May 20 and Thatcher Co., was chairman of the gen- Yarnmens’ award, ranking as low man 
21, as noted in our last issue. Approxi- eral committee. Sixty handsome prizes of 160 players after 36 holes. Fifteen 
mately 175 textile-minded men from were donated for the golf and skeet- of the 40 foursomes are shown below. 





: (nts 
ae 
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Henley, H. W. Anderson, Fidelity Machine Co.; T. 





). A. Long, Jr., Amazon Cotton Mills; R. W. L. Toy, Scott & Williams; Guy 


D. 

L. Bothwell, Lyerly Full Fashioned Mill; United Hosiery Mills; Henry Bryan, Bryan  H. McKinney, American Yarn & Processing 

Geo. B. Smith, Miller-Smith Hosiery Mills; Hosiery Mills; Floyd Dooley, Johnson City Co.: Al Strang, Holeproof Hosiery Co.; Clyde 
: y Wilkins, Champion Knitting Mills. 


Burton Frierson, Dixie Mercerizing Co. Mills. 





R. W. Weaver, Textile Machine Works; Art Walter C. Thompson, Torrington Needle Co. : Geo. W. Henderson, Commercial Factors: 
Schantz, Grove «Silk Co.;: R. D. MeDonald, If. S. Horrocks, H. Brinton Co.: Robert Ernest J. Moench, Ingram Mfg. Co.: F. G 
Gunze Silk Co. ; J. T. Johnston, Davenport Fisher, Jr., Athens Hosiery Mills; T. L. Wil Boye, U. S. Testing Co.: R. C. Anderson, 
Hosiery Mills. son, Ruby Cotton Mills. Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co. 





et sll Et 3 ‘ 

Tracy Taylor, Shreve & Adams; Eugene Shea, W. T. Corn, Hardwick Woolen Mills; Fred Adolph Scholler, Scholler Bros.: W. L. Jack- 

Unique Knitting Co.: Carl Epps, Torrington C. Robinson, Robinson Mfg. Co.: W. W. Huff. son, Industrial Rayon Corp.; Wm. H. Bell, 

Needle Co.; Homer Harle, Cherokee Hosiery Rockwood Mills; Donald Eyster, National Champion Knitting Mills; Kenneth Durham, 
Aniline & Chemical Co. Davenport Hosiery Mills. 


Mills. 





Tom Smith, Wiscassett Mills Co.; N. Grote- 
Magnet Mills; Jim Maclougall, 
S. McNab, Quaker 


yg €. A. M. Bryan, Bryan Hosiery Mills; J. A. 


Huft, Rockwood Mills; G. S. (Bud) Johns luessehén, t s 
Inc.: P. F. Bowie, O. B. Smith, Drum & Co.; W. 


City Chemical Co. 


Jno. G. Kain, Signal Knitting Mills; 
Thatcher, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.; H. 
K. Wilkey, Ilena Mills; W. T. Temple, Moun- ton, Jr., Textiles, 
tain City Knitting Mills. Andrews Co. 





Dwight S. Williams, Dwight S. Williams Co.; W. P. Hazelwood, Profile Cotton Mills; W. H. 
Dudley Bryan, Tubize Chatillon Corp.; L. F. Newton, Primrose Tapestry Co.; Roy Brad 
R. H. More, ley, Meyer & Marks Yarn Co.; W. P. Ches- 
Corp. nutt, Englewood Mfg. Co. 


W. L. MeAllester, McAllester Hoisery Mills: 
W. W. Crews, Waterman-Currier Co.; J. Lee 
Kieger, Indera Mills Co.; Ernest Jones, Jr., Smith, Tubize Chatillon Corp. ; 
Ingram Mfg. Co. Osear Heineman 
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Gn the Months 
Joaxtile Nows 


40-Hour Textile Week 
For World Voted 


The International Labor Conference, 
meeting last month at Geneva, adopted 
a convention advocating a 40-hour week 
for the world textile industry. This is 
not as final as it sounds, since no coun- 
try will be advised to adopt the 40-hour 
week until it recognizes the convention. 
Nevertheless it represented a victory 
for this country, which had been an 
ardent supporter of the proposal against 
the strong opposition of Great Britain. 
Prior to the conference, there was little 
expectation of this outcome. 

One of the men active in working for 
the convention was Robert R. West, 
president of Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, a delegate for this country. 


TWOC Makes Slow 
Progress in South 


The outstanding feature of the drive 
of the Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee has been the lack of progress 
made in the South. Out of 360 firms 
with whom agreements had been signed 
up to June 18, only 14 were located in 
the South. The majority are in the 
New England and Atlantic States. The 
total number of employees affected by 
those contracts was 130,000, according 
to TWOC official press release. 


Textile School 
Graduates 


The best demand for their services 
in years greeted those who were gradu- 
ated from the various textile schools 
last month. Several institutions, in fact, 
reported 100% of the class placed and 
the demand for trained students exceed- 
ing the supply. Details are given 
briefly below: 

A. French Textile School of Georgia School 
of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. June 14. Six- 
teen graduates. 

Bradford Durfee Textile School, Fall River. 
Mass., May 28. Those receiving diplomas and 
certificates numbered 300. 

Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass 
Degrees of Bachelor of Textile Chemistry con- 
ferred on eleven, degrees of Master of Science 
in Textile Engineering went to two, seven re- 
eeived degrees of Bachelor of Textile Engi- 
neering, and one diploma in wool was 
iwarded. 
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New Bedford Textile School, New Bedford, 
Mass. June 11. Graduates of day school 
numbered 41 and night school 201. Of day 
students, 27 took regular diploma course. 

North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
June 5. Following degrees awarded: Bachelor 
of Science in Textile Engineering, 21; B. S. 
in Textile Chemistry, 15; B. S. in Weaving 
& Designing, 7; B. S. in Textile Management, 
4; M. S. in Textile Chemistry, 1. 

Philadelphia Textile School, Philadelphia. 
June 3. Regular diplomas awarded 24; 
diplomas in chemistry went to 5; certificates 
received by 279. 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, 
R. I. May 26. Diplomas awarded to seven 


students. 
Clemson Textile School, Clemson, S. C. 
33 graduates in three 


June 16. Total of 
major courses: textile engineering, weaving 


and designing, and chemistry and dyeing. 
Texas Engineering Dept. of Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, Texas. Nine 
graduates. 
Texas Textile School, of Agricultural & 
Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, 
Texas. Eleven graduates. 


Japan Leads In 
Rayon Production 


Japan moved into first place among 
the ranks of the world’s largest rayon 
producers during 1936, gaining this po- 
sition for the first time in the history 
of the rayon industry, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. The United States has 
held first place consistently since 1915. 

The following table shows production 
of rayon yarn and staple fiber, by coun- 
tries, for the years 1936, 1935 and 1930. 


1936 1935 1930 
Japan ..... 320,850 237,945 36,600 
United States 290,025 262,760 127,685 
Italy ; 195,700 153,050 66,850 
Germany 190,000 135,500 63,300 
Great Britain 144,000 121,300 47,700 
Wramnce ...... 54,500 60,800 50,600 
Netherlands 21,850 21,200 17,600 
Belgium ...... 14,200 3,700 12,700 
Canada .. 13,560 13,250 3,960 
Russia 13,000 12,300 1,320 
Poland ...+» 12,490 12,550 6,000 
Switzerland .. 11,000 8,100 10,100 
All Others.... 21,990 20,340 12,060 
World Total. ..1,303,165 1,072,795 456,475 


Brazilian Cotton 
Tested in U. S. 


Much interest was aroused by a recent 
news item to the effect that 600 bales 
of Brazilian cotton had been purchased 
at Columbia, S. C., for use by the Pa- 
cific Mills there. Comment addressed 
to this publication compared this action 
with “carrying coals to New Castle.” 

An official of the company explained 
to TEXTILE Wor cp that it has been their 
habit to make tests from time to time of 
various growths of cotton, in order to be 


fully posted as to possible alternatives 
should usual qualities become unobtain- 
able. Of all the cottons tested, the one 
that has shown the most promise as a 
substitute for the regular qualities has 
been Brazilian cotton, which appears to 
be superior to the equivalent American 
staple; incidentally, the price is some- 
what cheaper. Consequently the com- 
pany has undertaken this rather exten- 
sive test at Columbia to satisfy itself that 
those initial conclusions were justified. 

However, it is not felt by this execu- 
tive that any large volume of Brazilian 
cotton will be used in this country, ex- 
cept possibly in years of crop failure 
here. He adds that it seems logical to 
expect that it will be abroad that the 
displacement of American by Brazilian 
will tend to take place, because both 
the transportation charges and the fumi- 
gation charges should have a tendency 
to discourage its importation here. 


D-13 Stages 
First Exhibit 


Three months after Professor Emeri- 
tus George B. Haven declared that 
one of the attributes of Committee D-13, 
the textile committee of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, was 
its reluctance to “make a show,” D-13 
put on its first show. This consisted of 
a dignified—and impressive—exhibit of 
textile materials, equipment for conduct- 
ing standard tests, and illustrations of 
test results. It was staged in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, as part 
of the large testing exhibit sponsored by 
the A.S.T.M. at its annual meeting, the 
week of June 28. 

An outstanding feature of D-13’s con- 
tribution was a demonstration by Dr. 
Werner von Bergen of the wedge 
method of testing wool fineness, the first 
scientific standard procedure adopted 
anywhere in the world for determining 
this important property of fiber. It is 
already being applied to 80% of Amer- 
ican-made tops. Much credit for other 
phases of the exhibit belongs to various 
subcommittees, particularly those on 
rayon and asbestos; to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; and to the 
United States Testing Co., which ably 
arranged the whole D-13 performance. 

The remainder of the A.S.T.M. ex- 
position, probably the largest of its kind 
ever held, contained exhibits by testing- 
machine builders well-known to the tex- 
tile industry, such as Atlas Electric De- 
vices, Bausch & Lomb Optical, Emerson 
Apparatus, General Electric, Henry L. 
Scott, Alfred Suter, and C. J. Tagliabue. 

On June 30, D-13 Chairman H. J. 
Ball presented his annual report to the 
parent society. It contained four new 
standards, three new tentative standards, 
and revisions in eleven standards and 
tentative standards, 
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1. (at left) 


2. (at right) 


HIS 
to the mountain lakes, it is diving 


month, from the seashor« 

and swimming time again. This 
is a thrilling period for summer-sports 
enthusiasts. However, it is always div- 
ing and swimming time for dress-fabric 
constructions. The best of them start 
it the top of the diving tower, sail out 
in perhaps a beautiful swan-like poise, 
then dart down into the great pool of 
low-priced volume business, where they 
Hoat and splash around until tired out. 
his has its elements of thrill also. So, 
while we train one leisure cye on sum- 
mer water sports, it is fully time to 
train a business eye on fall construc- 
tions and note which fabrics are already 
in the pool and which are just starting 
ut from the tower, 


Old Fabrics Still With Us 


Still in the low-priced volume busi- 
ness are the Gamsa-type fabrics. 
dove out some three or four years ago 
at a level of 135 ends per inch of 100 
denier acetate, set 48 in. in the reed, and 
shot with 48 to 52 picks per inch of 200- 
denier rayon crepe or with 
52 to 56 picks of 150-denier 
rayon crepe. For some time 
they have been paddling around 
at a level of 96 ends of 150 
denier acetate, set 48 in., shot 
with 50 picks of 150-denier 
crepe. They are still in the 
swim for fall. A current con- 
struction similar to the one 
nentioned is illustrated here. 


They 


Gamsa Type; 
reed; warp: 96 ends of 150-den. dull ace- 
tate; filling: 52 picks of 150-den. rayon 
crepe, 50/52 t., laid 2 § and 2 Z. 

Faille 
Ply); set 52” in reed; warp: 52 ends of a 


Dress Fabrics 


In the swim 


for fall 


By Carl C. Mattmann, Jr. 
A. M,. Tenney Associates, [nc., 
New York 


set 48" in combination yarn 


dull acetate twisted 


Alpaca Type (2- 


The faille alpaca is another fabric 
which has completed its dive but which 


has not as vet withdrawn from the pool. 
The combination yarn of the faille 


alpaca is now two-ply, not four-ply as 
formerly. A sample of a current con 
struction of this material is also shown. 
Matelassé seems to have been caught 
by a hook in the middle of a jackknife 
dive and remains suspended above the 
pool. It is therefore an exception to 
the usual fabric, although it should be 
pointed out that it has changed some 
since it left the springboard. It is now 
smaller-figured and more drapable. 


The New Fabrics 
Now let’s look up at and 
see the new entrants leaping out. We 
see plenty of ribs—not swimmers’ ribs 
this time, although we have lately seen 
more of them than we used to—but 
fabric ribs, running in some cases verti 
cally, in others horizontally, and_ still 
This fall season will 


the tower 


others diagonally. 
be a rib season. 
But these ribs 


are different from the 


Fabrics 3 to 12 inelu. are on following pages 





consisting of 


twist with 150-den. rayon crepe, 50 t., laid 
2 S and 2 Z; filling: 
warp yarn, laid 2 S and 2 Z. 

All fabrics shown face and back. 


46 picks, same as 





100-den. 


turns twist-on- 


isual run, because they have to meet 
something of a new requirement. They 
must have drape. 

The Parisian couturiers are empha 


sizing the “draped silhouette” for fall, 


and therefore there must be no stiffness 
in the 

This requirement is being met, even 
in bengalines. You never have 
heard of a sheer bengaline, but you will 
find pictures of two of them among the 
accompanying photographs. There you 
will also find other samples which typify 
the range of fabrics for next fall—in 
cluding faille [ 
bengaline-back satin, and fancy moro- 
cain. Where ribs are not present, slubs 
and nubs are found, as in 
rough satins and rough alpacas. There 
will be the wool-like fabrics made with 
new applications of s' 
Two-faced fabrics will be popular. 

Where 


1 
lave been 


fabrics. 


may 


crepe, satin-back faille. 


likely to be 


Ben 
synthetic staples. 


possible, light-colored fabrics 


1 


selected for photographing 
as sucn colors show bri 


structure 
under 
il] } 


the tabric 


better: but it will of course be 


stood that the fabrics for fall w 
Ived in darker shades. 


Manv of these fabrics will be 


r¢ 


ibove the price range at which 


most mills aim, but wavs will 
be found to cheapen them—at 
least for another season. These 


fabrics are then of interest to 


two types of mills—the type 


ee ree ; ss 
which will adopt them an thie 
tvpe which will imitate them at 
lower cost 


More fabrics on next page 





Draw and chain for Fabric 9 
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(Continued 


6 Heavy Matelassé Type. Set 47 
ede in reed. Warp: 160 ends—3 
ends of 100-den. dull acetate a'ternating 
with 1 end of 100-den. rayon crepe, 
52 t., laid 2 S and 2 Z; 2-beam job. 
Filling: 44 picks, 2 picks of dull 
acetate frill yarn alternating with 2 
picks of 100-den. rayon crepe, 52 t., 
laid 2 S and 2 Z@. 


Sheer Matelassé Type. Set 49” 
l. in reed. Warp: 112 ends—3 
ends of 100-den. dull acetate alter- 
nating with I end of 100-den. rayon 
crepe, 52 t., laid 2 S and 2 Z; 2-beam 
job. Filling: 64 picks—2 picks of 
200-den. dull acetate alternating with 
2 picks of 100-den, rayon crepe, 52 t.. 
laid 2 S and 2 Z@. 


m= Heavy SHEER Bengaline. Set 46° 
ede in reed. Warp: 200 ends—4 
ends of 75-den. dull acetate alternating 
with 1 end of 75-den. rayon crepe. 
55/60 t., laid 2 S and 2 Z; 2-beam 
job. Filling: 76 picks of 200-den. 
rayon crepe, 48 t., laid 2 S and 2 Z. 


Heavy SHEER : ine. Set 
( e 46” in reed. Warp: > ends— 
4 ends of 100-den. dull acetate alter- 
nating with 1 end of 100-den. rayon 
crepe, 50/55 t., laid 2 S and 2 Z; 
2-beam job. Filling: 76 picks—4 picks 
of 100-den. dul! acetate alternating 
with 2 picks of 100-den. rayon crepe, 
90/55 t.. laid 2 S and 2 Z@. 









































pw Faille Crepe. Set 46” in reed. 
4 Warp: 200 ends—4 ends of 100- 
den. dull acetate and 1 end of 100-den. 
rayon crepe, 50/55 t., laid 2 S and 2 Z: 
2-beam job. Filling: 60 picks of 200- 
den. rayon crepe, 48 t., laid 2 S and 


2 Z. 
































Dress Fabrics in} ;; 
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ME the Snim for Fall 


ed 


fi 


m page 91) 


8 Satin-Back Faille. Set 49” in 
® reed. Warp: 135 ends of 100- 
den. dull acetate. Filling: 56 picks 
of a 2-ply combination yarn consisting 
of 120-den. dull acetate twisted 12 t., 


twist-on-twist with 100-den rayon crepe, 


50/55 t.; laid 2 S and 2 Z. 


Q Thick-and-Thin Slub Crepe. Set 
© 48” in reed. Warp: 96 ends— 
3 ends of a combination yarn con- 
sisting of 75-den. dull acetate twisted 
16 t., twist-on-twist with 75-den. rayon 
crepe, 60/65 t., laid 2 S and 2 Z; alter- 
nating with 1 end of 200-den. thick- 
and-thin rayon crepe, 35 t., laid 2 S 
and 2 Z. Filling: 52 picks of a combi- 
nation yarn consisting of 100-den. dull 
acetate twisted 12 t., twist-on-twist with 
100-den. rayon crepe 50/55 t., laid 


2 S and 2 Z. 


1( Rough Alpaca Type. Set 49” 
® in reed. Warp: 70 ends of 
a combination yarn consisting of 75- 
den. dull acetate twisted 16 t., twist-on- 
twist with 75-den. rayon crepe, 60/65 t.; 
laid 2 S and 2 Z. Filling: 60 picks 
2 picks of ratiné rayon crepe laid 2 § 
and 2 Z alternating with 2 picks of a 
combination yarn consisting of 75-den. 
dull acetate twisted 16 t., twist-on-twist 
with 75-den. rayon crepe. 60/65 t. 





| | Fancy Morocain. Set 50” in 

e reed. Warp: 144 ends—I end 
of 100-den. dull acetate alternating 
with 1 end of 100-den. bright acetate. 
Filling: 40 picks of 40/3 spun-rayon 
crepe, 36 t., laid 2 S and 2 Z. 


| *) Slub-Back Satin. Set 48” in 
ome reed. Warp: 320 ends of 65- 
den. bright acetate. Filling: 72 picks— 
10 picks of 100-den. rayon crepe, 
50/55 t., laid 2 S and 2 Z, alternating 
with 1 pick of acetate slub yarn. 
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made a coast-to-coast trip, explaining 


the project, distributing copies of an 
“Tdea Chart’ and other literature, in 
contact with the chief executives of 30 


key stores. The idea won 100% sup- 
port; among those pledging active aid 
were R. H, Macy & Co., Wm. Filene’s 


* 
Sons, Marshall Field & Co., Carson 
UuUits Pirie Scott & Co., and Lord & Taylor. 
eee During his trip, Mr. Todd appointed 


twelve “merchandising correspondents” 

in the chief cities; the function of these 

“iW ee correspondents, all of whom have close 
Wardrobe Plan oa | ne eS 

retail contacts, is to serve as a link be- 

tween the A.W.I. home office in New 





es 
for men brings York and the individual stores, report- 
ine regularly on the plan’s progress in 
. , : each retail outlet and serving generally 
quick results S| 


to keep the campaign active. 

Results began to show quickly. The 
idea was applied to advertising, display 
and other promotion, and particularly to 
education of sales personnel. Marshall 

effort is manifest when it is kept in Field & Co, applied the plan to an after- 
mind that more than 60% of woolen Christmas window display of formal 
and worsted yardage goes into men’s wear, showing the specific social oc- 


clothing. Fundamentally the project casions for wearing the three chief for- 
has three main divisions: (a) back- mal suits: tuxedo, tails and cutaway; 
eround and origin; (b) basic prin- this promotion increased sales 40% over 
ciples; and (c) application and results. previous years. Another store pro- 
Background and Origin: When pre moted men’s overcoats as Christmas 
liminary research, made in 1934, dis- gifts and sold 50 such coats the follow 


closed that men’s suit sales in this img day to holiday shoppers. Mean 
country had dropped 18% between 1926 while, A.W.L, started publication of 
and 1929—peak selling years for most “The Digest,” a merchandising service 
other merchandise—the A.W.I. decided lor the plan’s key stores, comprising ad- 
to find out “why.” An extensive study Vertisements, sales helps, ideas, etc. 
was conducted by Mr. Todd which Among the chief points emphasized 
brought out two major points: (a) that are: utilize the influence of women, 
the abnormal drop in sales was due to especially the desire of wives and others 
“price and replacement selling;”’ and to see their men folk well-dressed; get 
(b) that the solution lay in development @Way from boiler plate and stale copy; 
of a positive sales idea to supplant that highlight possession thought, business 
negative method of promotion. value of good appearance, etc. Adver- 
tisements sent in by the correspondents 
soon showed the results of the plan, in 
brighter layout, brisker text, and the 
new psychology ot selling. 



















Basic Principles of the Wardrobe 
Plan: The Wardrobe Plan was decided 
upon as the most promising form of at 
tack because it represented the exact re 
verse of the “price and replacement” 
policy which had proved so sterile in 


Sales results reported by stores im- 
proved further through February and 
March. Marshall Field extended the 















1 pre-depression vears. The plan, gradu- : : 

Nik of the most interesting— _ ! ee a ea - idea to all men’s wear departments; a 
ae Big —. ¢ ea ally developed through many months of : : Eee 
vecause it is also one of the cg aa , "ae novel approach was the utilization ot 

see ae nace . preparation, is built upon two basic |, . . 
ost thicult nerchandising =! re the price appeal in a clearance sale to 
1. ie ee eee 1: a aims: (a) to drop price emphasis en- ; cate 
drives in the textile dustry this veal ; : : oe s urge customers to buy a new type of suit 
ec iat BR ae ea 1,  tirely and substitute desire emphasis. coe sees : : 
the campaign being conducted by the - at the lower price. Through spring, 


og : cae Sa instead, on the principle that price 7 : . ; 
\ssociated Wool Industries to promote I I Mr, Todd widened his scope. Men’s 


nonmntion of men’s clothine. This ccreases im importance as desire in- 7 i. are : . : 
wumption ¢ men clothing. nl ‘ ; s fashions columns were started in vari- 
winner te SEE iia. <3 creases; and (b) to stop selling “just a . . 
vement has an ambitious goal: it eas , ous newspapers; news syndicates with 
filles i cine ee Bee ee Bas 1, Suit” tor replacement and promote : 
ss TO Change the uving habits of the . 


large circulation gave space to the idea; 


instead the idea of building toward a Po Lana . 
men’s fashions magazines supported it 


traditionally conservative male cus 






















Sie nterin Note valanced wardrobe, this idea being a + enh 
mn Centering on a cleverly con ; wae L : ee extensively. A significant move was the 
ah itl EDT ii Saas Khan the inks ncn follow-through of a method effectively . A ; ae er . 
ved ardrobe Plan,” the movement ; “ introduction of men’s fashions sections 
ca “daeitie, Gateithind. tact fill See used in other industries, such as wom-_. 4s , : . . 
nally launched last fall by be ago ag 3 aiaage in leading women’s magazines, including 
I B. Todd, director of men’ year en's wear and automobiles, where the : : . “a,0: +1: oy 
lodd, director of men’s weat os Good Housekeeping. “Suitability Sells 
motion of the A.W.I. The resul customer is educated to want the new Ee aie ~ Wi 
not t the - ts ; : Suits,” a sound film, dramatized the 
atin: Genes Anes: denninnastn Ninahe 4 tem before the present one wears out. a se ; ; 
li ay n impressive both as idea for clothing salesmen, and is being 


regards retailer cooperation and = in {pplication and Results: The applica- widely shown, 80 stores having perma- 
tual increase of sales. ion, or test period of the wardrobe nent copies of the film. The illustrations 
he significance of this promotional plan began last fall, when Mr. Todd at left are clips from this film. 


q° 
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Thea Ovarsoord 


Service Buttons 


. his is quite an anniversary for me,” Bill remarked as they 
walked out the mill gate. “It was just 35 years ago today that 

I first came to work here, and I’ve been here ever since.” 
“Well,” Pete commented, “let me be the first to congratulate 


you! 


Are you going to do some celebrating tonight ?” 


“I might do some mild stepping around, if urged,” Bill grinned. 
“Which reminds me,” he continued, “I have often wondered why 
this company has never done anything to recognize employees who 


have been with it a long time.” 


‘“What’s very special about long service ?”’ Pete inquired. 


“T don’t 


see any reason why a man should be regarded as a tin god on wheels 
just because he’s stayed in one place.” 

“I don’t expect to be made president or anything like that,” Bill 
explained, “but a lot of concerns have what they call a Quarter- 


Century Club. 
tificate and a button. 


Everyone with the outfit for 25 years gets a cer- 
I think that such a plan gives a deserved 


reward for loyal and faithful service. It makes a fellow feel that the 
company takes a personal interest. You can have buttons of a differ- 
ent color for each additional five years and in that way everyone 


knows how long you have been on the job. 


You know, just like 


service stripes were during the War.” 
“There isn’t anything personal about this, of course,’ Pete 


retorted, “but I think that there is too much emphasis placed on 


length of service at many times. 


If a man has a fuss made over 


him, and gets a button and all, he is likely to get all puffed up 
and think that he knows everything, just because he has been 


around such a long time. 


Further—although it isn’t true in your 


case—sometimes the only reason a man stays in one place is be- 
cause he hasn’t the ambition to seek something for which he may 


be better suited. 
make a pepless organization.” 


Placing emphasis on length of service tends to 


“You'll change your tune when you're older,” was Bill’s parting 


shot. 


Do you believe that a company should recognize length of 


service? 


——____>» 


The Trouble-Maker 


ditor, Overseers’ Corner: 

All unnecessary friction should be 
eliminated from a mill for the sake of 
tie business and the people connected 

ith it. It is demoralizing, and life 

too short to spend it in an atmos- 
phere of continual discord. Further- 
ire it is poor business. No worker 

n do his best under such conditions. 

overseers should estimate in money 
what portion of the payroll is paid out 

exchange for time and energy that 

e consumed by unnecessary friction, 

would place good nature at a high 

emium., 

In speaking of this recently, the su- 
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perintendent of a large hosiery mill re- 
marked: “We have figured it out as 
a plain business principle and we can’t 
afford to keep in our employ people 
who prove to be a disturbing, discord- 
ant, disagreeable element.” Years ago 
I saw that most friction in the mill 
could be traced to a few individuals 
who upset and discourage most of the 
help around them. I have a rule which 
gives the chronic grumbler, sarcastic 
kicker, or knocker, a chance to reform 
or get out. 

I have had to lose some capable oper- 
atives, some of them with unusual abil- 
ity, but I am sure the mill has gained 
by the loss. It may be hard on the 
individuals, but it is certainly a boon to 


PAGES REMOQY 


ED 


Comer 


the help around them whose lives are 
made miserable by those who fostered 
disagreeable natures. 

We must eliminate friction. “In 
Unity There Is Strength.” We must 
have cooperation. We can’t where there 
is a knocker, chronic kicker, trouble- 
maker, or back-seat driver—so let’s get 


rid of him. J.W.H. 


Ambition 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

Keeping one’s ambition within rea- 
sonable bounds does not mean that it 
shouldn’t bob up occasionally and grasp 
or make an opportunity that will be a 
stepping stone to higher levels. 

Every man who is in a capacity that 
will afford a degree of growth, devel- 
opment, or expansion, and who posses- 
ses those inner traits of achievement, 
will make some effort to step to the 
higher rungs. 

Joe Fade may be an example of a 
failure, but still there are those cases 
where the urge to move is the only mo- 
tive that spurs them on to greater re- 
sponsibilities; and Bill isn’t right in 
every case, as some men are able to see 
the rut that they are in without having 
to be told about it. However, in many 
cases the rut was or is dug by the 
victim. 

Ambition creates 
this promotes success. 

LAMAR FOGLE 


enthusiasm, and 


Skill in Reprimand 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

It’s good to have Pete and Bill back 
again, as I have always enjoyed read- 
ing their discussions—and then looked 
forward to the various comments pro 
and con. 

On a I have 


number of occasions 





CONTRIBUTIONS to “The 
Overseers’ Corner” are paid for 
without regard to length. We will 
use letters discussing the narrative on 
this page or any other pertinent mat- 
ter whether of mechanical, mana- 
gerial or just plain human interest. 
Those who contribute kinks or prac- 
tical helps will be paid additional for 
an appropriate sketch to illustrate 
their device. It is not necessary to 
submit finished drawings. If these 
pages interest you—contribute some- 
thing to them to interest others. Ad- 
dress Editor, Overseers’ Corner, 
Textile World, 330 West 42d St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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agreed with Pete, but this time I am of 
the same opinion as Bill. 

From my experience, I have seen a 
demoralizing effect on some of the oper- 
atives whenever the overseer has cor- 
rected any of his assistants before them, 
and I believe that the assistants carry 
the sting of the correction much longer 
when this is done than when called 
aside and corrected. 

Incidentally, I had one case where 
this happened in one of the mills | 
superintended, and the effect on the 
second-hand was such that his judg- 
ment suffered for a day or more before 
he regained his usual equilibrium. 

As we all know, human nature is a 
peculiar factor in operating any mill, 
and I firmly believe that every precau- 
tion should be taken to prevent any 
“belittling” of any of the key men 
before the operatives, as unquestionably 
it has a tendency to cause a reaction 
which oftimes is not favorable to the 
one corrected. 

Therefore, I say with Bill, “It is 
such an awful thing for an overseer 
to correct a second-hand in front of 
the operatives.” 

Accept my congratulations for the re- 
turn of Pete and Bill. 


F, A. HANUSEK. 


Wages on the 
Bulletin-Board 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

There are a few good points in mak 
ing the wages of individual operatives 
a public matter in the shop, but the 
logic of Pete is very considerably 
warped if he thinks they are not en- 
tirely outweighed by adverse factors. 
Let him try it, and he will soon have 
a hornet’s nest about his ears. Every 
little cause for disgruntlement that ever 
happened to any employee in the mill— 
be it two months in the past or five 
years ago—will be hauled out, dressed 
in a surprisingly suave bib and bonnet, 
and presented as a reason why Jones 
and Smith are not receiving the wages 
or the treatment to which they are 
entitled. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
absolute fairness in these things never 
has obtained in any plant, and there 
is no possibility of making them do so. 
Personal liking for a subordinate will 
result in his being favored somewhat, 
despite the best efforts of the superior 
to be fair. This is a part of our nature, 
and a thing we cannot entirely help. 

On the other hand, in those cases 
where absolute fairness does exist, it 
does not follow that the individuals con- 
cerned all believe tnat it exists; so here 
again is the possibility for argument 
and trouble. The best that can be hoped 
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for is a fair showing of at least aver- 
age fair treatment for everybody. 

The use of a psychological whip as a 
cure for poor performance will work 
out to advantage only in an occasional 
extreme instance. There are two kinds 
of incompetency. One of these is ex- 
emplified in cases where the individual 
really tries hard, but his limitations are 
simply below the point which the work 
requires. The psychological whip can 
only agitate him or her and make the 
matter worse. There are two choices 
in the case of such a worker. One is to 
teach them, if it is considered possible 
and advantageous. The other is to re- 
place them with someone better quali- 
fied. On the other hand, in the kind of 
incompetency that is represented by 
carelessness or laziness, there is a case 
now and then which might be bettered 
by posting wages, but they certainly are 
not numerous enough to indicate such a 
course as being profitable. J.E.H. 


Correcting a Subordinate 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


I agree with Bill that the overseer 
has made a mistake in correcting the 
second hand in the presence of the 
operatives, as it has a tendency to 
cause ill feeling and destroy that co- 
operative spirit which is needed in 
management today to manage a business 
success fully. 

In the first place, the overseer should 
be sure that all instructions and orders 
are correct in every detail, and that 
the second hand understands them 
thoroughly before passing them on to 
the operative, so there will be no chance 
for mistakes hy taking some points 
for granted. 


If the overseer would talk to the 
second hand in private, explain to him 
the mistakes made or corrections to 
be made, which are liable to happen to 
the best of executives, everything could 
be straightened out peacefully, creating 
a better feeling and each would have 
more respect for the other. 





5eaA.. 








Advocates Public 
Re primand 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

A public reprimand often bears more 
weight than a private one. The man 
in fault more often will try to prevent 
such an occurrence in the future; 
will also impress on the operatives that 
no one is perfect, or free from possi- 
bility of correction. 

I have been in the same position: 
humiliated, corrected in the presence 0 
others who were in a higher positio: 
than I, but inferior in intelligence. M\ 
resentment disappeared when I thought 
the matter over, and considered that 
was my superior’s privilege—whether 
right or wrong—to correct me when and 
where he saw fit. 

The only thing to do is to accept the 
call-down as a part of the game, ani 
realize that the wisest answer in all 
such matters is silence. 

The sooner men realize that obedience 
is the first requisite of a good workman 
and that even the overseer must an 
swer for his mistakes to a superior, the 
sooner will men advance themselves in 
worthwhile achievements in the work 
a-day world. 

We cannot all be leaders, diplomats, 
or dictators; but it is the highest trib 
ute that can be paid when a man is 
pointed out as an industrious worker 





who never makes the same mistake 
twice. G. McArpu! 
Be 


Overseers’ Practical Helps 


Identifying Draft 
and Crown Gears 


Frequently the draft and crown gears 
are changed on the roving frames to 
control the weights of the work being 
delivered, and in order to reduce the 
time that is required to do this work 
the following methods will be helpful: 

To make sure that every gear is the 
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\ 
Paint webs or spokes 
various Colors 


correct one to be used, many stop and 
count the number of teeth; and it is 
wise to do so unless there is a sure 
method of identifying the gears that 
are to be used. 

Stenciling the number of teeth on 
the side of the gears is one method, 
though under the condition of running 
two or more shifts it is often difficult 
to determine what these figures are, 
unless the size of the stencils are larger 
than most mills use. Others try to 
keep the gears separated by placing a 
certain size on a string, or on a stud 
in the change-gear box. In any event 
the method described here is about as 
foolproof and simple as any which 
can be used. 

Usually three sizes of crown and 
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draft gears are kept for each style or 
code of roving. If each size of these 
vears has the webs or spokes painted 

readily detectable color, this will 
simplify and speed up changes very 
much. For example, if gears with 
99, 100, and 101 teeth are used, use 
yellow for the 99s, black for the 100s, 
ind red for 101s. Such colors as or- 
ange, yellow, red, green, and black can 

e seen easily under almost any light. 

Insofar as the draft gears are con- 
erned, if there is a steady run on 
roving of the same hank, this method 
‘an be used just as well, using the same 
colors in their respective order; yellow 
for the largest gear, black for the 
tandard, and red for the smallest. As 
the crown gears and draft gears are 
in reverse in their effect, the larger 
the draft gear the shorter the draft, 
and the smaller the crown gear the 
horter the draft. 

The practicality of painting the draft 
vears isn’t as easily made effective as 
the crown, as many mills will have a 
tock of some 400 to 500 draft gears 
irom the roving frames—with even 
more for the spinning—but if the same 
organization is set up for an indefi- 
nite time the plan can be applied as 
readily as on the crown gears, and it 
s certainly a time-saver once it is 
in effect. 

In painting these gears, they should 
be counted by the overseer or second 
hand, and then placed under lock and 
key so that someone will not mess up 
the organization with a stray paint 
brush at some time after the system is 
started. 

LAMAR VOGEL 


Grinding Doffer 
At Slow Speed 


The question has often been discussed 
as to the advisability of grinding the 
doffer on the card at the normal run- 
ning speed, instead of speeding it up as 
s the usual custom. 

The advantages of grinding the doffer 
it slow speed are: (1) The doffer need 
not be backed off from the cylinder 
while grinding, thus saving time at this 
peration; (2) less chance of wear on 
the bearings; (3) it is ground under 
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The big question, however, is whether 
the entire surface of the doffer is ground 
evenly or is it ground in ribbons, leav- 
ing parts of the doffer untouched. 

After hearing of one mill that ran into 
trouble grinding with this method, we 
began to investigate our own as follows: 


27 teeth in production gear. 
10 complete traverses of grinder 





374 sec. 
10 revolutions of doffer...... 64 sec. 
374 
——— = 5.844 revolutions of doffer per 
64 one complete traverse, over 
and back. 
5.844 
———. = 2.922 revolutions of doffer 
2 per traverse—one_ direc- 
tion. 
40 in. (width of doffer) 
a —— = 13.68 in. 
2.922 (distance be- 


tween strips) 
41.04 — 40 in. = 1.04 in. = gain on 

each traverse. 
13.68 in. (distance between strips) 





1.04 in. (gain on each traverse) 
== 13.15 traverses of grinder per 
one complete coverage. 





Spindle,» 


clearance jg, 





Picker-Rod Clamp 


Since the grinder is going in both 
directions, there will be two complete 
repeats for every 13.15 complete trav- 
erses of grinder. In this case the doffer 
will be evenly ground. 

However, should the ratio of the rev- 
olutions of the doffer to the traverse 
of the grinder be a whole number, such 
as six, the doffer would be ground in 
ribbons and there would be a very seri- 
ous situation. Anyone grinding with 
this method should determine this before 
any damage is done. 


Picker-Rod Clamp 


[ have tried several kinds of picker- 
rod clamps, but the one shown in the 
accompanying illustration will do the 
work with less expense if care is taken 
to square the sides of the spindle-rod 
stand so that the spindle will fit in the 
bushing free. Be sure to leave ¥e in. 
for expansion. 


Weare-Room Ti optics 


Supplies, records, humidity, and other matters 


By J. Manning Bolt 


General Overseer of Weaving, 
Brandon Corp., Greenville, S. C. 


HERE are more weave rooms 
which have too many supplies 
than weave rooms which do not have 





sperating conditions. enough. Individual records for each 
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Slow Speed Grinding 
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section in the room will usually show 
what is becoming of extra supplies. 
Sometimes a fixer is using too many 
parts of a certain kind, and it may be 
that a little coaching or teaching from 
the second-hand or overseer will set him 
right, 

For example, the writer once had a 
fixer who seemed to be using too many 
check straps. An investigation showed 
that he was not letting the straps out 
far enough, with the result they caught 
the full force of the picker stick. Follow- 
ing this discovery the straps were let 
out a bit so that the picker stick would 
hit the leather bumper in the lay slot 
as it should. The result naturally was 
a considerable saving in straps. Another 
time, excessive use of check straps was 
due to worn leather bumpers which 
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prevented the straps from being let out 
properly. 

An individual record of each worker 
will help keep down waste of this nature. 

Weekly reports on each section and 
each set of looms permit a close check 
on production and percentage of sec- 
onds. These records are not difficult to 
compile and are extremely valuable in 
determining weak places in the organ- 
ization without resorting to guesswork. 
Occasionally an overseer is incorrect 
in his judgment of the efficiency of an 
individual weaver, but pick-clock read- 
ings or yardage on his cut board prove 
the old adage that “figures don’t lie.” 
There is no doubt that any well-run 
weave room must have a system of 
reports, and it is particularly valuable 
to let each weaver and loomfixer know 
exactly how he stands each week. 


Inspecting Machinery 


In addition to regular inspections, the 
writer thinks that it is a good thing for 
the overseer to go through his room 
often when the machinery is stopped, 
as this gives him an opportunity to ob- 
serve many things he could not see with 
the machinery in operation. For exam- 
ple, it permits checking up on worn 
rocker shafts and other moving parts 
without stopping the loom. Or he can 
lift up on the lay as he passes down the 
alley. All of this saves time and energy 
and can be accomplished without inter- 
fering with the worker or being bothered 
by their questions. During the lunch 
hour or Saturday is also a good time 
to inspect the toilets, floors, and other 
parts of the room which are difficult to 
check while production is going forward. 
A good weave-room overseer or second- 
hand always knows personally the 
mechanical condition of his machinery. 


Humidification 


One of the most important features of 
a well-ordered weave room is proper 
humidification, without which it is im- 
possible to get good results. Spotty wet 
and dry places must be eliminated in 
order to have a well-running room, It 
is relatively simple to locate such spots 
by use of a sling psychrometer. Usually 
there is a dry spot in the vicinity of 
large motors and overhead drives. The 
belts seems to fan the humidity away 
from such areas, and the heat from the 
motors dries out the air. To eliminate 
such a condition, humidifiers in the 
vicinity should be regulated or controlled 
differently from humidifiers in other sec- 
tions of the room. As a matter of fact, 
very few weave rooms have sufficient 
controls for the humidifiers. From two 
to four controls are necessary in the 
average room, and five are preferable in 
a room containing 500 or 600 looms 
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with overhead motors and belts. One 
of the controls is necessary to take 
care of conditions around the motors. 

The writer finds an average humidity 
of 82% satisfactory in a room making 
ordinary cotton goods. 


Back Alleys 


One of the first things the writer notes 
on entering the weave room is whether 
or not the weavers are working in the 
back alleys. All good weavers watch 
the back of the warp as well as the 
goods coming off the loom. Many faults 
can be caught there and many loom 
stops prevented. 

Often, however, one is confronted 
with a remark from a weaver that he 
does not have time to walk back of the 
loom. A good answer is, “The reason 
you do not have time to walk back of 
the loom is because you do not walk 
back there in the first place.” It is then 
advisable to demonstrate how easy it is 
to look out for loom stops before they 
occur and how much easier this makes 
the job. 

The weaver who cannot see a loom 
unless it is stopped can often be broken 
of the habit in the following way: 
Catch him with several looms stopped 
and have him accompany you around to 
the rear of the looms and sit down while 
you straighten out his warps. However, 
do not let him go out and loaf while you 
are running his job. Make him watch 
you! Send him back on the job while 
it is running, and soon he will be doing 
what you want him to do and liking it. 
This is because you did more than tell 


him what to do; you showed him that 
your way was best. It is always easier 
to get across a plan of operation if th: 
worker realizes that you know you: 
business and can do it yourself as wel! 
as give orders. 

An element of psychology also enters 
into the demonstration as outlined in th: 
foregoing. The weaver who receive 
the demonstration is likely to lx 
“kidded” by the other workers, but 
usually all of them will see your view 
point and put the method into operation 
immediately. 


Checking Up 


The reason many of us have to put 
up with bad loomfixing is because wi 
tell a fixer what to do and then neve: 
bother to see if he does it. Too many 
overseers take the position that if a 
loomfixer does not do his job correctly, 
he shall simply be “run off.” 

However, the proper way to hand 
the matter is to tell him what should 
be done and then to check him up. If 
we find he has not done the job accord- 
ing to our wishes, we should then show 
him with his own tools just exactly how 
it should be done. A little of this goes 
a surprisingly long way toward main- 
taining a well-running room and an 
efficient organization. 

Some overseers may think, of course, 
that their job is too big for them to 
do this sort of thing. If this is the 
case, the second-hand should take ove: 
the duty, even though it may take much 
time, hard work, and talking. But it 
can be done. 

In conclusion, the writer would like 
to say that anyone who hasn’t time to 
be a good overseer and run a well- 
organized room had better step out of 
the way of some ambitious young man 
on the way up. 


Doctor, roller, or color 


may be underlying cause of 


Tarnished Prints 


By William Paz Brunson 


O OTHER printing fault de- 
tracts as much from the appear- 
ance of the fabric as does 

tarnish. Tarnish defeats the effort of 
the designer and colorist to obtain a 
bright, pleasing print, with clean, white 
grounds and colors blended and con- 
trasted into a perfectly balanced design. 
For example, when a red tarnishes, the 
white grounds have a pinkish cast, and 
greens used in combination with the red 
are dull, flat, and brownish. 

Tarnishes are caused in only one way 


—by a thin film of color escaping under 
the doctor blade. It is obvious then that 
the blade must be slightly raised by 
some means to allow this color to 
escape. The doctor, the color, or the 
roller—any or all of these may be the 
source of the trouble. 

The doctor rides the roller and, if it 
is to clean properly, the wiping edge 
of the blade must be filed and stoned 
to a high degree of smoothness. Any 
furring of the blade will allow it to rise 
very slightly from the roller. There- 
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fore if the doctor is properly placed in 
the machine and the edge is well filed 
ind stoned, the danger of tarnish from 
that source is eliminated. 


Complex Problem 


The color presents a more complex 
problem. A color that is not thoroughly 
in solution will have minute particles of 
undissolved dye in suspension. As these 
particles come into the angle formed by 
the doctor blade and roller, they build 
up on one another, tending to raise the 
doctor blade. As shown in the accom- 
panying sketch, this angle is V-shaped, 
the mouth of the V varying in width 
as required by the engraving. The 
color is fed into the mouth of the V 
by the roller as it turns. Naturally, any 
foreign material, such as grit, would 
have the same effect as undissolved dye 
particles. Anything that is suspended 
in the color can usually be removed by 
passing the color through a fine strainer. 
This straining of the color tends to 
make it smooth and silky, which is the 
condition desired. 

The gum, into which the dye is 
mixed to make the paste, will have a 
variable viscosity. If the internal fric- 
tion of the gum is so great that it will 
raise the doctor blade before the paste 
will break and flow back, it causes a 
tarnish. This proper condition of the 
paste should be determined in the lab- 
oratory and the cooking of the gum 
standardized to such an extent that the 
variance at the printing machine will 
be within very narrow limits. If this 
is done, the small variance at the print- 
ing machine can usually be remedied by 
the addition of a small amount of light 
oil. 

The roller is the surface on which the 
doctor blade rides. The necessity of 
having the doctor blade smooth has 
been pointed out. It is important also 
that the roller should be smooth. As 
the roller leaves the engraving shop 
for the printing machine, it should have 
a mirror-like polish on the whites and 
the ground lines should be on a surface 
with the whites. If a copper roller, 
especially one which is highly polished, 
stands for only a short time, oxidation 
of the copper forms tiny eruptions over 
its surface. These tiny eruptions can 
easily raise the doctor blade enough to 
cause a tarnish. Therefore it is ex- 
tremely important that the rollers are 
highly polished just before they are 
put into the machine. 


Chromium Plating 


If chromium-plated rollers are used, 
the same precautions are necessary be- 
fore the rollers are put in the chrome 
bath. The chromium plating is nothing 
but a hard jacket to cover the copper 
and protect it against scratches and 
dents. Any of the tiny eruptions that 
are on the copper will still show when 
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The engraved roller 


‘The aloctor 


“*+--The V- shaped angle the doctor forms with roller 


A thin film of color escaping under the doctor blade is the cause of tarnish—Note the 
V-shaped angle the doctor forms with the roller. 


it has been plated. After the roller 
has been plated, it is necessary to polish 
it thoroughly to remove any feathering 
of the chromium in removing it from 
the bath. (Asa roller is removed from 
the chrome bath and the contact is 
broken there is a spark. This arcing 
tends to cause very small tits on the 
roller.) To prevent tarnish, rollers 
should be kept clean, smooth, and highly 


polished whether or not they are plated. 

In many plants, especially in the last 
few years, the time that the production 
machines are running is becoming im- 
portant. Every minute saved is valu- 
able. As a step toward eliminating 
any lost time for defects due to tarnish 
many plants are taking an impression 
with actual colors of each roller that 
they use. 


Proper breaking-in and systematic 


care will decrease 


Leather-Belt Mortality 


By Charles L. Hubbard 


T has been stated on good authority 


that adequate maintenance and care 
of belting will, in many cases, cut 
the cost of new material in half, besides 
eliminating loss of time from the en- 
forced shut-down of machines due to 
broken or slipping belts. Among the 
more common troudles which tend to 
shorten the life of a belt or reduce its 
efficiency are excessive stretch, slip, 
running to one side, weaving back and 
forth, lap or ply separation, cracking 
or peeling grain, and distortion. 
New belts should be broken in under 
a light load to take out the stiffness and 
form a good working surface. They 
have considerable elasticity and tend to 
stretch more or less during the first 
year of service. For this reason, they 
should be carefully watched and tight- 
ened from time to time, as slipping not 
only causes loss of power and efficiency, 
but produces frictional heat which may 
burn and harden the leather sufficiently 
to spoil its gripping surface and cause 
it to break if carried too far. Loose 
belts are also likely to slip off the pul- 
leys, resulting in more or less damage 
and delay. In addition to the normal 
lengthening of a new belt, excessive 
stretching may be produced by over- 


loading, or exposure to dripping oil or 
moisture. It should be further noted 
in this connection that a belt which is 
not too loose may slip when overloaded 
or when its surface becomes too dry, 
wet, or oily. All of these conditions 
should be guarded against. 


Lubricating Dressings 


New belts contain lubricating mate- 
rials which are gradually forced out by 
the continuous bending and pulling ac- 
tion and which must be replaced from 
time to time; otherwise the leather will 
dry out, becoming brittle and lifeless 
like an old book binding. Among the 
first signs of dryness is a glazing of the 
surface, which produces slipping and 
heating as previously noted. Next, 
cracks appear across the outer surface 
of the belt, which will weaken it and 
eventually cause it to break. In order 
to keep the leather in good condition 
a good lubricating dressing should be 
applied from time to time. One of the 
best of these is a mixture of cod oil 
and tallow warmed together to form a 
paste. Neats-foot oil is also an excel- 
lent dressing for this purpose and is 
extensively employed. If castor oil is 
used, only the highest quality medicinal 
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oil should be employed, as the commer- 
cial grades become rancid, producing 
acids which rot the leather. 

There are various prepared dressings 
on the market, some of which also con- 
tain substances for increasing the fric- 
tion between the belt and pulley. Such 
action is only temporary, and, if the 
leather is kept properly lubricated, is 
not called for. Great care should be 
taken if a commercial dressing is used 
to select one which has proved itself not 
only to soften and preserve the belt, but 
to contain no harmful materials. The 
dressings put out by belt manufacturers 
can, in general, be recommended, as it is 
evidently to the advantage of these 
companies to prolong the life of their 
products and maintain their reputation. 

Best results are obtained when the 
dressing is applied in small quantities 
at regular intervals, the length varying 
from a few days to several months, 
according to local conditions. A prop- 
erly dressed belt feels mellow but not 
greasy. A new belt should be dressed 
before putting on, and then more fre- 
quently than an old one until a prime 
pulling surface has been produced. Care 
should be taken in all cases not to use 
enough lubricating material to make the 
leather soggy and lose its lateral stiff- 
ness. In general, 1 lb. of average paste 
dressing will cover from 40 to 100 sq. 
ft. of surface, depending upon the con- 
dition of the belt. The dressing should 
be applied to both sides of double belts, 
as the layer of cement will not allow it 
to pass through. 

Compounds 
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containing petroleum 
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pitch, asphalt, rosin, etc., should not be 
used, as they may cause serious injury 
to the leather. While producing fric- 
tion and making it possible to carry 
heavy loads they do not lubricate, and 
the dry fibers, being over-strained, tend 
to give way. In addition to this, cement 
laps may pull apart and the grain may 
peel off. The only excuse for using a 
gripping substance, like brown soap or 
rosin, is in case of an emergency when 
it is a choice between injuring or ruin- 
ing the belt or shutting down. 


Keep It Clean 


In addition to lubrication, a_ belt 
should be kept clean. Wherever dust 
or lint is present the motion of the belt 
attracts it, causing the surface to glaze 
if dry and to form a cake or coating of 
oil. Dirt collecting in this manner 
should be scraped off with the square 
edge of a block of wood, taking care 
that the lap passes over the scraper in 


such a manner that it does not peel up 
the edge. If oil works out of the bear- 
ings onto the belt, it should be fre- 
quently removed; otherwise it will 
cause the belt to slip on the pulley. If 
there is not too much oil, powdered 
chalk (1 Ib. to 6 sq. ft. of surface) may 
be sprinkled on the belt after shutting 
down, and scraped off before starting 
up or in a manner similar to that de- 
scribed for oily coatings of dirt. Sur- 
face grease in moderate quantities can 
be washed off with a cloth soaked in 
gasoline. When there is too much oil 
or grease present to be removed by 
these methods, the belt must be taken 
from the pulleys and placed in a tank of 
gasoline until the grease and dirt are 
dissolved, then dried and dressed be- 
fore putting in service again. 

If the belt runs to one side of the 
pulley it may signify that the shafts are 
not parallel, the pulleys are out of align- 
ment or the load is not sufficient to hold 
the belt on the crown of the pulley. 
Weaving back and forth may be due 
to insufficient crown on the pulley, or 
the pulleys may not be true or properly 
installed. Underloading may also pro- 
duce this result. 


Personal News 


R. L. Hulsey has been promoted to 
general overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at Edna Mills Corp., Reidsville, 
N. C. 


Arthur Green has been promoted to 


overseer of night carding at Tolar, 
Hart & Holt Mills, Inc., Fayetteville, 
N. C. Ernest Tyndall has been pro- 


moted to overseer of night spinning, 
Willie Tyndall has been promoted to 
overseer of winding, and Jesse Pope 
has been promoted from section hand 


to card grinder. 


Arthur F. Goodwin has been pro- 
moted to night overseer of carding at 
Rex Spinning Co. Ranlo, N. C. 


L. S. Duval, who completed the weav- 


ing and designing course at Clemson 
Textile School in 1936, is now em- 
ployed by Calhoun Mills, Calhoun 


Falls, S. C. He was formerly with the 
Marshall Field Co. at Zion, II. 


Edwin Lawrence Head, Jr., has been 
appointed overseer of night spinning 
at the Springstein plant of Springs Cot- 
ton Mills, Chester, S. C. 


C. Kistler has been appointed super- 
intendent of carding at the Smithfield 
(N. C.) Mfg. Co. 


William T. Brosnan, formerly head 
dyer of the linings divisions of Brad- 
ford (R. I.) Dyeing Association, has 
joined Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Robert Lawler, for more than ten 
years overseer of warping, entering, and 
cloth room of National Spinning Co., 
New Bedford, Mass., has resigned his 
position. Associates at the mill gave 


him a gold signet ring upon his retire- 
ment from mill work. 


John Dudley is now assistant super- 
intendent of W. W. Lowenthal & Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y. 


Antone Rodil has been appointed an 
instructor in the weaving department of 
New Bedford Textile School, Mass. 
Mr. Rodil has been an instructor in 
night classes at the school. 


H. H. Spray has assumed his new 
duties as overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at Selma Mfg. Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. He was formerly overseer of 
carding at Jefferson (Ga.) Mills. 


Thomas Costello is now overseer of 
dyeing for Somersworth (N. H.) 
Woolen Co. 


Santon Duval, formerly associated 
with Marshall Field & Co. at Zion, IIl., 
has become assistant superintendent of 
Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, S. C. 


Forest Baily has accepted the position 
of designer for the Cliffside (N. C.! 
Mills. 


Earle Carter, formerly with Gayle 
Mill, Chester, S. C., has been made gen- 
eral superintendent of carding and spin- 


ning of Ora Mill Co., Shelby, N. C. 


C. L. Moody has been appointed over- 
seer of night weaving at Aponaug Mfg. 
Co., West Point, Miss. 


J. S. Polk has resigned as overseer 
of the finishing department of Manetta 
Mills, Monroe, N. C., plant, and has 
moved with his family to his farm at 


Concord, N. C. 
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E. L. McCormack has resigned as 
designer and assistant superintendent 
of the Gayle unit of Springs Cotton 
Mills, Chester, S. C., and has accepted 
the position of designer and assistant 
superintendent of the Spencer Mills, 
which are located at Spindale, N. C. 


B. H. Camp, of Chesnee, S. C., re- 
ceived the Textile Colorist 1937 award 
for outstanding work in textile chem- 
istry and dyeing at Clemson Textile 


School. This award is given each year 
and is based on scholastic record. Mr. 
Camp was an honor student in high 


school, an honor student in junior col- 
lege, and attained the highest scholastic 
record in textile chemistry and dyeing 
at Clemson. 


Earle Carter has become general over 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Shelby (N. C.) plant of the Ora Mill 
Company. He formerly held a similar 
position with the Springs Mills, Gayle 
plant, Chester, S. C., where he was 


succeeded by J. H. Bauknight. 


Michael Maksin is now in charge of 
dyeing for Lacon Woolen Mills, Lacon, 
Ill. 


Robert E. Hilton, of New Brookland, 
S. C., has been awarded the 1937 medal 
given by the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers each year to the 
senior who has attained the highest 
scholastic record in textile engineering 
at Clemson College, taking into con- 
sideration his record on related subjects 
also. 


Sherman Andes is now overseer of 
the spinning department of J. W. San- 
ders Cotton Mill, plant No. 3, Meridian, 
Miss. 


John J. O’Haire has been placed in 
charge of the finishing at the Chicopee 
Mfg. Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


Questions 


Breaks in French Crepe 


Technical Editor: 

I am sending you under separate 
cover a piece of French crepe, 450 x 
100, 38/38/50 woven with 2-thread. 
20/22, 81% white Japan. You will 
note that there are small breaks which 
appear at different places in the filling. 
As I have considerable amount of 
trouble of this nature, I shall appre 
ciate it if you will give me your opin- 
ion as to the cause of this trouble 
and how it can be prevented. (8448) 


There are several possible causes of 
this defect, and without seeing your equip- 
ment, it is impossible to state definitely 
what is the particular cause in your case. 
The principal causes of defects of this 
nature are listed below. 

At times a cut ring will chafe and weak- 
en the filling thread. When this thread 
is laid in the cloth, the friction and beat- 
ing of the reed causes it to fall apart. This 
can often be detected in weaving if closely 
watched for. We suggest that you examine 
all the girdles and rings in the filling de- 
partment to make sure that they are in 
good condition. In weaving this type of 
fabric, if the back springs on the reed box 
are not equalized, this defect may occur. 
Likewise it may be due to uneven tension 
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Second - shift over- 
seers at A. M. Smyre 
Mfg. Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., left to right, 


front row: G. E. 
Blankenship, overseer 
of spinnng No. 1 


Mill, A. L. Hendricks, 
overseer of the ware- 
house; second row, 
IV. E. Singleton, over- 
seer of carding No. 2 
Mill, R. B. Moody, 
overseer of spinning 
No. 2 Mill, J. F. 
Strange, village fore- 
man. 


Robert Fettwers, of Newburgh, N. Y., 
has taken position as dyer with Alex 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co., Yonkers, 
N.Y, 


Richard J. Tyrrell has been named 
overseer of dyeing for Webster, Mass., 
plant of Cranston Print Works. 


James H. Hillens, formerly with Elm 
Mills, Tilton, N. H., has been made 
overseer of finishing for La _ Porte- 
Daniels Woolen Mills, La Porte, Ind. 


EF Ansners 


caused by quills binding on the sides of 
the shuttles. There is considerable beat-up 
in weaving this type of material. There- 
fore, if the sand beam and rollers are not 
properly taken care of as regards smooth- 
ness, they will cause this trouble. In fact, 
we should not be surprised if you find that 
your trouble is due to this. 

We do not know whether you are weav- 
ing this fabric with a moving or swing 
reed. If not, we suggest that you change 
to that type. 


. . 
Holes in Stockings 
Technical Editor: 

A serious condition has developed 
in our line recently, the cause of 
which we are unable definitely to over- 
come. Stockings have been returned 
to us with small holes broken out in 
the silk the first time the customer put 
on the stockings. In some cases these 
holes are found before the stockings 
have been worn; yet we very rarely 
find them in the inspecting department. 
When this trouble first started, we 
thought it was caused by the stockings 
being bruised slightly during the vari- 
ous operations while in the gray, but 
we have taken every known precaution 
to keep the possibility of bruising to 
a minimum and have seen no improve- 
ment. 

Can you enlighten us on what may 








be causing this trouble? It is not con- 


yarticular location in 
the stocking. It happens in the instep 

of the foot, ankle, calf, and in the 

upper part of the stocking. It is not 

confined to silk of any particular twist 

or thread. We have this trouble in 

3-thread and 5-thread, 20 turns; also 

in 2- and 3-threads of various com- 

pensated twists, 36/32, 45/40, and 

55/50 turns. Part of our production 

is dyed and finished by an outside dyer 

who, we understand, uses different 

dyes and a different finish; yet the 
trouble is just as serious regardless of 
which place they are dyed. 

We are inclosing a few stockings in 
which these holes have developed. 
(8441) 

None of the holes in the stockings sub- 
mitted show any evidence of silk missing, 
as would probably be the case if the dam- 
age were caused by chemicals. We could 
not break the stitches elsewhere by very 
heavy pulling of the fabric, and only one 
stocking had two holes such as would be 
caused if they were cut after they were 
seamed, 

Examination of the silk in the runs under 
a microscope showed no indication of par- 
tial severing of the thread, such as is some- 
times caused by a rusty or nicked sinker 
or divider. The broken threads are cut off 
very short as if they came in contact with 
a very sharp edge; and we find broken or 
cut filaments on the loops freed by the 
cut threads. The broken ends do not ap- 
pear to have been pulled apart as in the 
case of breaks caused by any excess ten- 
sion in the knitting. 

Possibly there is something wrong about 
the handling by the footer or his helpers. 
Hard pulling of the knitting and then in- 
spection may locate the trouble. 


fined to any one 


Sizing Worsted Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

We would like to be informed as to 
a formula which might be used in siz- 
ing 50/1 French spun worsted. In 
giving this information, please include 
the temperature to be used and the 
speed at which the yarn is to be run. 
(8429) 


A warp-sizing formula suitable for 
various counts of worsted warps, includ- 
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ing 50/1 is as follows: 80 Ib. blonde 
tapioca dextrin; 30 lb. sulphonated coco- 
nut oil, and 180 gal. water. Mix the dex- 
trin with cold water; bring to a boil, and 
boil until the solution becomes nearly 
transparent, a matter of 15 to 30 min.; 
allow to cool to 180° F.; add to softener ; 
and mix well. The dressing is applied at 
a temperature of 145 to 155° F. The 
slasher speed varies with the number of 
ends in the warp. If a three-can rayon 
sizing machine is used, warps of less than 
3,000 ends are dried at a speed of 15 yd. 
It is advisable to keep the first can covered 
with one layer of muslin. Some mills run 
their warps into the size box. Others rely 
on the bottom squeeze roll to furnish the 
size to the warp. Usually the bottom roll 
is uncovered, but the top roll is covered 
with a_ blanket. 


Ridginess in Knit Overcoating 


Technical Editor: 

I should like all the information 
you can give me on the cause and 
cure of the washboard or ridgy effect 
on wool overcoatings in knit goods. 
(S424) 

We have run into this difficulty in sev- 
eval mills. While there are several po- 
tential causes of the trouble, such as irre- 
gular length of stitch, uneven tension on 
face yarn or backing yarn, and differences 
in the amounts of backing yarn running 
into the various feeds, the trouble is usu- 
ally one of unevenness in the yarn. Usu- 
ally, however, it is hard to convince a 
mill making its own yarn that unevenness 
in that yarn may be responsible. Sometimes 
the defect is caused, or at least intensified 
by unsuitable finishing. This is strictly a 
mill problem and must be approached care- 
fully from all angles in any particular 
instance. 


Roof for Boarding Room 


Technical Editor: 

Kindly advise us as to the best type 
of roof for the boarding room of a 
hosiery mill. (8447) 


We assume that you are planning the 
erection of a new boarding room, which is 
to be independent of other buildings and 
of one-story construction. If this assump- 
tion is correct, we advise giving careful 
consideration, not only to the roof, but 
to the general design of the entire room, 
and to its proper location. 

Boarding rooms, no matter how 
equipped, whether with steam or hot-water 
forms, or with boarding machines of the 
several types on the market, are necessar- 
ily excessively heated by the dissipated 
heat of the forms in the drying process. 
Accordingly boarding rooms should be 
well ventilated and all possible advantage 
of natural lighting be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Viewing the problem from this angle, 
we recommend monitor type roof of tar 
and gravel construction, such as Barrett 
specification. The walls of the room 
should be of special construction with high 
windows, so that any outside draft or wind 
pressure will be introduced well above the 
boarding tables and thus will not affect 
the boarded goods after they are placed on 
the table. It is a well-known fact that 
the slightest draft of wind will wrinkle and 
roll up and disarrange hosiery of chiffon 
types after it has been finished and placed 
on tables. This is highly objectionable. 
Accordingly side walls below the windows 
should be high enough to avoid this con- 
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dition, and the monitors should be equipped 
with sash-operating devices, so that intake 
of fresh air from the windows can be cir- 
culated through the room and carried out 
through the monitor with the heated air 
and vapor rising from the forms. 

The foregoing suggestions have been pre- 
dicated on the assumption that a boarding 
room is to be built best suited to natural 
conditions. If you have in mind the in- 
stalling of an air-conditioning system, 
which we highly indorse, then the whole 
building plan could and should be entirely 
changed, the monitor type roof being un- 
necessary, and taking in of air through 
windows not only unnecessary, but unde- 
sirable. 

We congratulate you on giving serious 
thought to this particular subject, which, in 
the main has been considered of negligible 
importance. All too often boarding rooms 
have been placed in dark corners, basements 
and other poorly lighted and ventilated lo- 
cations, which is not only unfair to the 
operatives, but equally unfair to the oper- 
ator. There is a great deal of importance 
attached to the boarding room and board- 
ing operation if finished hosiery is expect- 
ed to reach the market in attractive condi- 
tion and appearance. 


Silk Weighting Table 
Technical Editor: 

On page 84 of your May issue appears a 
silk weighting table. Under Section 3 on 
sodium silicate, the ratio of the silicate is 
given as 3Na,0:SiO.. This, we believe, is 
an error, as there is no such silicate manu- 
factured. Most of the silk weighting is 
done with a silicate having a ratio of 
Na,O :2.5Si0., although there is some work 
being done with Na,O:3SiO., and we sus- 
pect it was this which the author, Mr. 
Schmeidler, intended to use. 

Regarding the limits of concentration, it 
has been our experience that concentra- 
tions above 3° Be. are inefficient but do not 
affect the amount of weighting which takes 
place. We have also seen solutions of 
s° Be. used, with very good results. 

PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ Co. 
C. H. JecLum 


Mr. Schmeidler, the author of the silk 
weighting table referred to above, advises 
us that an error occurred in transcribing 
from his original notes and, as assumed 
by Mr. Jeglum, the formula which he in- 
tended to use is Na,O:3SiO,. Mr. Schmei- 
dler states further that he has no com- 
ments to offer regarding the second para- 
graph of Mr. Jeglum’s letter. 


Light Bands in Rayon Crepe 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing a swatch of rayon 
crepe on which you will notice that 
the first band is somewhat lighter in 


shade when examined from the edge. 
The warping material used was dull 
Celanese, 120-denier, 40 filament, 38 


turns. The filling was Du Pont Lo- 
lustra crepe, 200-denier, 80-filament, 50 
turns, 2 Z and 2 S8. 

The warping material used was old 
stock and had been on hand on bobbins 
for over a year before being warped. 
What we would like to know is, would 
this long delay before using cause any 
change, chemical or otherwise, which 
would start at the top or the more 
exposed layers or that part of the ace- 
tate which would be run off in the first 
bank in warping? This is not a me- 


chanical defect, as identical warps 
showing the same defect were made on 
five different warping machines. Also 
is this lighter shade due to a difference 
in the pebble or in the dyeing? (8400) 


Referring first to the last part of your 
inquiry, we can say that we find nothing 
at all wrong with the pebble, which is 
uniform throughout the swatch. We be- 
lieve that the light band is due to the 
fact that some change took place in the 
exposed layers of the yarn in the period 
of over a year during which you had the 
bobbins in storage. We do not know 
the exact nature of the change; but, 
apparently, exposure to the air affected the 
yarn in some way which made it less easily 
penetrable by the dye. If you will com- 
pare a few strands from the light band with 
some from the rest of the goods, you will 
find a difference in shade; and you will note 
also that there are light spots in the yarn 
from the defective band (showing poor 
penetration of the dye) while the rest of the 
yarn is uniformly dyed. 

It is our opinion that the defect can be 
avoided if you will inform your dyer of 
the delay in using the yarn. He can then 
plan to give the goods a longer treat- 
ment and otherwise modify his procedure 
so as to soften the yarn, and thus permit 
the dye to penetrate more evenly. 

We suggest also that you make certain 
the rolls are not stood up on their ends 
after the goods are woven, as this may 
cause light bands. Rather, make sure that 
the rolls are laid horizontally. 


Knitting Yarn Kinks 


Technical Editor: 

The knitting mill I am 
with is having extreme _ difficulty 
with the 8/1 cotton yarn inclosed. 
There seems to be too much twist 
in the yarn, which makes it twist 
up on itself when held in a _ loop. 
We are running the yarn together with 
a worsted yarn on a _ Philadelphia 
jacquard knitting machine; 7 cut, XL 
type, 29-in.-diameter cylinder with 624 
needles. 

In knitting, the yarn twists up on 
itself and piles up on the needles. Is 
there anything we can do on the wind- 
ing, backwinding, or knitting machine 
itself to remedy this fault in the yarn? 
(8456) 


connected 


This sample of yarn seems rather un- 
even. The average twist for ten 1-in. 
lengths, quite close together, is 11.0. The 
range of twist is from 8 to 15 per inch, 
as is shown in the following ten counts: 
11, 13, 9, 10, 9, 11, 15, 14, 11, 8 The 
twist multiplier for 8s with 11 turns is 
3.89, which is high enough; but if the 
multiplier is figured for 14 turns, it is 4.95 
(a high warp twist). 

As the unevenness in yarn causes twist 
to run to the thin places and keeps it 
from the thick places, this explains the 
range of twist found. Probably, the hard- 
twisted, finer places are the ones which 
cause the kinking. Steaming: this yarn 
may help to set the twist. Storing in a 
damp place may do it; but probably a 
surer way would be to rewind the yarn, 
applying a slight moisture by means of 
a trough and roll, or by wicking. Too 
much moisture may cause mildew, and 
therefore the yarn must not be allowed 
to get too wet. There are a number of 
twist-setters on the market which would 
enable you to condition this yarn. 
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New Machinoy 


Long-Draft Roving Frame 


e The discovery of a new roll-weighting 
rinciple is said to have influenced Saco- 

»well Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, to 
esign its new type of long-draft rov- 

g frame, known as Model J1—since the 
rinciple was not applicable to the Con- 
rolled Draft Model D2. However, the 
ew frame now offered to the trade in- 
olves a method of condensing or form- 
ng which is sufficiently interesting in 
ts own right to relegate the weighting 
system to a position of secondary im- 
portance. 

The Model J1, which operates as a 
slubber, involves two tandem drafting sec- 
tions consisting of two rolls each, with a 

rming trumpet between the sections. At 
the left of the photograph below all top 
rolls have been removed to show the trum- 
pet and illustrate its condensing action on 
the strand. The small photograph affords 

rear view of this important part of the 
mechanism. 

The purpose of the forming trumpet is 
to fold in the edges of the strand so that 
the spreading action of the back and third 
‘olls will be counteracted and a compact, 
well-formed strand will be presented to 
the second rolls. The center of the strand 
s passed over a pin which is mounted in 
the center of the trumpet and bent forward 
so that it parallels the movement of the 
stock. The tapering passageway through 
the trumpet serves to fold the strand around 





TRUMPET 


the pin, giving it a tubular form open only 
at the bottom. When this tube is com- 
pressed by the second rolls, it becomes a 
ribbon thicker at the edges than in the 
middle and is in effect two parallel strands 
which can be gripped firmly and evenly 
by the drafting rolls. The trumpet is ob- 
viously self-threading, and it traverses in 
synchronism with the back guiding trumpet. 


The new weighting system, already re 
ferred to, is illustrated in the third photo- 
graph, with the roll beam cut away. Note 
first of all the large cast weight at the 
bottom. This is suspended, at only one 
central point, from the plate shown just 
above it. The plate is in turn supported 
at three points by springs on the ends of 
metal eyelet-topped rods extending through 
the plate from above. The single front 
rod is suspended from the top-front-roll 
arbor, which runs through two shells, each 
shell supporting two bosses. (This roll 
construction, incidentally, allows the top- 
roll bosses to adjust themselves to small 
differences of mass in the roving and sim- 
plifies cleaning.) Each of the two eyelet- 
topped rods at the back is supported by a 
cross piece or beam which is hooked at 
the front through a stirrup extending from 
a saddle lying across the two middle rolls 
(these rolls are always a fixed distance 
apart) and which is pivoted at the back in 
a hook supported by the back roll. 

When a roll setting is changed, the 
beams and plate find their own center of 
gravity, and no change in lever arm or 
pivot is needed. Because the weighting 
system is self-aligning and self-adjusting, 
it cannot cramp or bind the rolls. The 
springs quicken the action of the top roll, 
cause it to run true regardless of strand 
variation, and insure that it places more 
pressure on the thick places in the cotton. 


The large single weight pre-loads each 
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spring and counteracts the variations com- 
monly found in springs and rolls. The 
tendency of rolls to rise or jump on thick 
places is overcome by the inertia of the 
large weight, which demands increased 
compression of the springs on such oc- 
casions. The finger hole at the top of the 
back-roll hook permits all weight on the 
back three lines to be released simply and 
quickly, and it is said that weights can be 
taken off the entire frame in less than half 
the time formerly required. The washers 
just above the roll beam (shown cut away) 
support the plate and weight when the 
hooks are removed from the rolls. 

There are many refinements in the roll 
system, particularly in the interrelated de- 
sign and construction of roll stands and 
cap bars, with the result that top rolls 
are easily cleaned, top-roll lag is eliminated, 
excessive drag of the strand on the front 
hottom roll is prevented, twist runs to the 
nip, errors in setting top to bottom rolls 
are rendered negligible, and lubrication is 
simplified. 

Tests have shown, it is reported, that 
the product of the Jl frame has a high 
degree of uniformity in diameter, twist, 
and strength. 


Bedspread Loom 


@ Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., has brought out recently 
the C4 automatic, shuttle-changing bed 
spread loom, which follows the principl2s 
the Type C series of looms. The new 
oom is generally built in the jacquard 
constructions 98 in. between swords, 2x1 
rr 4xl box. The bobbin range is from 
8x14 to 8{x1& in. The dobby is 20 harness, 
15/32-in. gage, double index, single cylin- 
der, No. 7 type. In the jacquard con- 
structions the drive can be had at either 
end of the loom. 


( 
1 
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High efficiency is obtained by having 
beam heads of 24-in. diameter and cloth 
roll with 20-in. diameter. Among the 


other features are the following : lower 
winding-up-roll take-up motion, with train 
of gears at drop-box end; band-and-lever 
type of letoff; pick range, 10 to 480 picks 
per inch; batwing picking motion, with 


heavy two-piece picking-roll arm and hard 
ened steel picking-roll stud, equipped fo 
pressure-grease lubrication; No. 9 stop 
motion, the feeler wires being raised by a: 
adjustable cam when the lay is on back 
center; adjustable shuttle guide at bo» 
mouth on drop-box end; adjustable picke: 
stop; flat spring to allow picker rod to ex- 
pand when hot. 


Reed-Brushing Machine 


@ Cleaning and polishing of reeds can be 
accomplished with the small, portable ma-' 
chine developed by Greensboro Loom Reed 
Co., Greensboro, N. C. Weighing only 68 
lb., the machine can be set up on a bench 
and plugged into a convenient light circuit 

It is equipped with a 4-hp. motor, operating 

at 1,725 r.p.m. The spindle is mounted in 
ball bearings equipped with pressure fittings 
and is driven by double-drive belts. 

A steel-bristle brush to remove rust, a 
hair-bristle brush of small diameter for 
brushing out lint and dirt, and a Brightboy 
wheel for removing cuts, temple marks, 
etc., are furnished as standard equipment. 


Adjustable Swift 


@ Silk, rayon, cotton, wool, and skeins of 
other types of yarn can be handled on the 
Adjust-o-matic swift placed on the market 
recently by Atwood, Crawford Co., 5 Cen- 
tral Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. The manufac- 
turer features the following points: in- 
stantly adjustable to size of skein; yarn 
spooled to last inch; swift is always bal- 
anced; yarn is under tension from time 
skein is placed on swift until completely 
unwound; swift automatically expands as 
skein is wound off; no bunching on cross 
members; less breakage; skein can be ap- 
plied with one hand; all wire parts of 
stainless steel. 


Spindle-Tape Lacer 


@ Flexibility of the joint is featured by 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in announcing a lacer designed to 
apply No. 25 Clipper spindle tape hooks to 
cotton tapes from § to 2 in. wide and 1/16 
in. thick. It is stated that hooks can be 
applied to both ends of a cotton tape of 
the above thickness in less than 1 min. 
Another advantage cited is that, if the tape 
runs off the pulleys and becomes caught 
on set screws or other projections, the 
hooks will pull out and the tape can be 
re-laced. 

It is possible to apply the spindle tape 
hooks to a stock of tapes all cut to the 
correct length and keep these tapes in 
readiness so that the only time the spinning 
frame need be shut down is long enough 
to put the tape on the pulleys and slip the 
connecting pin into the joint. 


Inspecting Form 


@ As a result of efforts directed toward 
lessening the labor required to inspect 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery, Edward R 
Ammon, Inc., 515 North Third St., Read- 
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ng, Pa., has developed the De Luxe ma- 
hine which eliminates the necessity of the 
perator counting the stockings and ro- 
tating the form. When the operator with- 
raws the stocking from the form, it is 
.utomatically turned. Because there is no 
‘tating movement, defects are seen more 
eadily. The total saving of the various 
tems adds up to 304% of the labor which 
s ordinarily exerted on plain inspecting 
rms, according to the manufacturer. 
Inside projections expand the stocking, 
so that every part of the fabric is given 
thorough testing. The form is made of 
inbreakable black glass. Due to the saving 
n labor, the operator is able to give more 
ime to looking for defects, and it is stated 
that, in consequence, a higher production 
if well-inspected goods is obtained. 


Yarn Pliability Tester 


e The term Flexease has been given by 
United States Testing Co., Inc., 1415 Park 
\ve., Hoboken, N. J., to that quality or 
jualities of yarn commonly described as 
the pliability or flexibility and a machine 
has been developed for its determination. 
lt is particularly designed for yarns to be 
used in knitting hosiery and it is possible 
to determine by its use the effect of dif- 
ferent soaking solutions on silk. 

In order to simulate the action of knit- 
ting, the testing machine uses standard 
needle-bar and sinker equipment, such as 
s used in actual knitting. A special re- 
leasing mechanism is designed to drop the 
sinkers one at a time as in knitting. The 
speed of travel of the releasing apparatus 
f the sinkers is so regulated mechanically 
that each sinker drops at a uniform interval 
luring the test. At the end of a test, the 
releasing apparatus is easily reversed to 
its original starting position. 

Each sinker upon release is propelled by 
a constant force or tension by means of 
spring steel. The 27 sinkers in the appa- 
ratus are under the same constant tension, 
which is adjustable. For each test 27 
sinkers are used and 27 loops are formed 
by the drop of the sinkers. The average 
drop is taken in each test made. 

The yarn is held under constant tension 
xy a device which consists of a movable 
weight moving vertically over an indicator 
scale. The movable weight for tension is 
designed so that one end of the test yarn 
is easily fastened and held in alignment 
with the center of the weight. The scale 
is calibrated in centimeters. A formula is 
derived based on the relation of the rise of 
the movable weight, as indicated on the 
scale, and the drop of the sinkers, from 
which the average drop of the sinkers or 
length of loop formed is easily determined. 
The greater this value, the greater the 
Ilexease. 


} 


Self-Cleaning Textile Motors 


@ A smooth, glossy finish which prevents 
the accumulation of lint and a _ natural 
ventilation of the motor which blows the 
lint and dust through wide-open passages 
are the features of the self-cleaning textile 
motors introduced recently by Louis Allis 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. The protective coat- 
ing which is used on the windings, known 
as Resistallis, is said not to run, soften, or 
‘rack with heat. 

The motors are available with sleeve-, 
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ball-, or waste-pack bearings; straight or 
tapered shaft; splined feet; long leads, in 
any type or size from 4 to 125 hp.; com- 
plete with any type of control required 


Textile Projector 


@A small projector, designed to be ot 
practical service to manufacturers, con 
verters, and dealers in woven and knitted 
fabrics, has been placed on the market by 
Textile Testing & Research Laboratories, 
24 West 26th St., New York. With this 
instrument, it is possible to project a 
square-inch projection on a wall or screen, 
permitting the ends and picks of woven 
fabric to be counted and the texture studied. 
In knitted fabric, the wales and courses 
per inch can be counted, and the cleanness 
and twist of the thread and the regularity 
of the mesh studied. Magnification is from 
50 to 100 times, depending upon the dis- 
tance of the projector from the screen. 


Ice-Cream Vending Machine 


© The Frost-O-Matic is a portable vending 
machine, recently placed on the market by 
Ice Cream Venders, Inc., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, which will dispense a 
five-cent service of ice cream. The machine 
uses dry ice as a refrigerant and is said to 
deliver the ice cream in perfect condition, 
regardless of outside temperature. As there 
are no electrical connections, the Frost-O 
Matic can be moved about at will. 


Elastic Top for Stockings 


@ American Elastic Top Corp. has been 
organized with G. A. Widenmann as vice- 
president and treasurer, at 385 Fifth Ave., 
New York, to market a patented elastic top 
for full-fashioned knee-length stockings. 
It consists of an endless rubber band in 
serted in the welt before the latter is turned 
The patent, which bears U. S. Patent No 
1,873,487, was issued to Paul Schoenfeld, 
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ELASTIC TOPPER 


of Chemnitz, Germany, who holds several 
world-wide patents of interest to hosiery 
and underwear manufacturers. It is the 
purpose of the American Elastic Top Corp. 
to promote these patents in the United 
States, Canada, and South America. 

The elastic band is first put on a special 
welt rod with bent ends, which replaces 
the ordinary rod and has a length of about 
15 in. for a woman’s knee-length stocking. 
Immediately before the welt is turned, the 
rod with the elastic band stretched across 
it is placed on the stocking. When the 
welt is transferred, one-half of the elastic 
is inclosed in the welt and one-half stretches 
across the surface. When tension on the 
band is released, the stocking is drawn 
together and all of the band is concealed 
in the welt. Take-up is effected, as at 
present, by hooking the drawing-off bands 
to the rod. 


ROLLER BRUSH 


Long-Draft Roller Brush 


@ After a try-out period in actual mill 
operation, Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
has placed on the market a brush suitabl 
for cleaning long-draft rollers. It has also 
been found useful as a general-utility clean- 
ing brush. The brush part, of stiff, black 


bristle, is { in. in diameter and 34 in. long, 
while the 


overall length is 10 in. 


Daylight Lamp 

@ Carbon dioxide gas is utilized in the 
daylight lamp made by Barkon-Frink Tube 
Lighting Corp., 23-10 Bridge Plaza Square, 





Long Island City, N. Y. Unlike neon, 
carbon dioxide gas has a useful life meas- 
ured in minutes, as it becomes electrically 
inactive rapidly, and this has checked its 
use. The difficulty has been overcome in 
the present lamp by supplying additional 
gas through the use of an electronic circuit. 

The light is stated to give the closest 
approximation to a slightly clouded north 
sky and to be suited to any use where color 
is a vital factor. A grid of 25-mm., Pyrex- 
glass tubing mounted on a white, porcelain- 
enameled reflector provides the light source. 
The reflector is attached to a metal casing 
which incloses the electrical connections 
to the lamp from the auxiliary transformer 
equipment. The lamp can be suspended 
from the ceiling or wall, or supported by a 
table. 


Humidifier for Unit Heater 


@A humidifier to be attached either in 
front of a unit heater or directly behind 
the unit is announced by Unit Heater & 
Cooler Co., Wausau, Wisconsin. To install 
the Grid humidifier, no air lines or extra 
piping are necessary. The medium for 
humidifying purposes is immediately at 
hand in the unit heater. The operation of 
the humidifier is at temperatures higher 
than the room atmosphere, which causes 
quick and instantaneous absorption of the 
humidifying fluid or gas. 

The humidifier may be 
the unit heater or as an 


with 
unit, 


operated 
individual 





HUMIDIFIER 


and, even though the fan on the unit heater 
is shut down, the humidifying action of 
the device continues to function until such 
time as desired conditions are reached in 
the room, when the controls on the humidi- 
fier will shut it down. Installation of the 
Grid humidifier with unit heaters makes 
possible their use in all kinds of manufac- 
turing which requires variation in humidity 
conditions due to special processes or man- 
ufacturing conditions. 


NEW DYES & CHEMICALS 


Acetate Sizing Compound 


Raynise A, a new product for sizing 
acetate warps, has been announced re- 
cently by General Dyestuff Corp., 435 
Hudson St., New York. The new product 
is described as a slightly yellowish, very 
viscous substance of neutral action, which 
dissolves easily in hot water. According 
to the denier of the yarn, from 14 to 23 
lb. of Raynise A is required per gallon of 
sizing liquor. Sizing is carried out at a 
temperature of about 140° F. It is stated 
that fabrics sized with Raynise A can be 
desized by the use of hot water alone, or, 
if desired, fabrics can be dyed without 
previous desizing. 


Copping Oil and 
Worsted Lubricant 


Two new products, a copping oil and a 
worsted lubricant, have been developed re- 
cently by National Oil Products Co., Har- 
rison, N. J. The first material, Nopco 
Copping Oil No. 7, is recommended for 
conditioning fancy rayon and acetate yarns. 
It is said to emulsify instantly in cool or 
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warm water, to be highly stable, to reduce 
static electricity, to be resistant to oxidation 
and rancidity, and to produce excellent 
softening and lubricating effects. 

The worsted lubricant, known as Nope 
C. P., is recommended for the making of 
high-quality tops. It is described as a 
single oil, absolutely uniform, and 100% 
saponifiable. The manufacturer states that 
it reduces fiber breakage substantially and 
is easily removed from the stock. 


Delusterizer for 
Damask Effects 


A delusterizer, called Damaflex, for pro- 
ducing figured damask effects without 
stiffening or changing the feel of the fabric, 
has been developed recently by Roxalin 
Flexible Lacquer Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 
It is stated that stenciling, engraved roller 
printing, or silk screen printing done wtih 
Damaflex gives a close simulation of the 
single damask weave, reproducing the high- 
lights and subdued effects of woven damask. 
Fabrics processed with this material are 
said to withstand washing and dry clean- 
ing and to be unaffected by ironing. 


Mildew Retardants 


Two new products for the preservation 
of water solutions and emulsions contain- 
ing vegetable and animal proteins, gums, 
etc., have been announced recently by 
Glyco Products Co., Inc., 148 Lafayette 
St., New York. These products, sold under 
the names of Moldex and Aseptex, are 
recommended by the manufacturer for re- 
tarding mildew, fermentation, and mold 
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rrowth in vegetable gums, casein, glue, 
relatine, etc., where these products are 
ised for non-edible purposes. 


General Dyes 


General Dyestuff Corp. announces the 
slowing new products: Benzo Viscose 
Blue BB, a direct dye for dyeing viscose 
f varying affinity practically to a uniform 
shade; the product yields a pure shade 
which is dischargeable to a good white; 
aftertreatment with Solidogen B increases 
fastness to water; fastness to light is im- 
proved by aftertreatment with copper sul- 
phate, but the shade becomes distinctly 
juller. Benzo Fast Copper Yellow GGL, 
i direct dye yielding yellow shades of ex- 
cellent fastness to light and good fastness 
to washing. Palatine Fast Red LBN, a 
homogeneous acid dye yielding red shades 


of very good fastness to light, water, wash- 
ing, and light fulling. Supranol Scarlet FG, 
a homogeneous acid dye which yields bright 
scarlet shades of a yellower cast and bet- 
ter fastness to washing than those pro- 
duced by the older Supranol Scarlet G. 


Acetate and Sulphur Dyes 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. an- 
nounces the following new products: Ace- 
tamine Violet 2R, an acetate dye yielding 
very reddish dischargeable shades of violet 


of superior fastness to dry cleaning, 
perspiration, dry steaming, and washing. 
Sulfogene Fast Green YCF (Patent ap- 


plied for), a sulphur color similar in gen- 


eral characteristics to Sulfogene’ Fast 
Green BCFN, but much yellower and 


brighter in shade; fastness properties are 
said to be satisfactory throughout. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


1936; 
Ma- 
Phila- 


A.S.T.M. Proceedings, Vol. 36, 
American Society for Testing 
terials, 260 South Broad St., 
delphia. 


Part I comprises committee reports 
presented at annual meeting of society 
in June, 1936, including report of Com- 
mittee D13 on Textile Materials, pro- 
posed revisions in standards for textile 
materials, and tentative 
testing textiles. Part II 
technical papers from annual meeting. 


Jute Annual 1936; British-Continental 
Press, Ltd., 80 Fleet St., London; 10s. 


The fifth edition of this yearbook of 
the jute and allied industries includes 
a review of recent world developments 
in the jute industry; chapters on jute 
research, manufacture, dyeing, and 
printing of jute goods, jute machinery, 
trade statistics, etc. Other sections in- 
clude those on canvas; linoleum; and a 
directory of the raw jute trade, jute 
nanufacturers, sack manufacturers, and 
others connected with the industry. 


Carpet Annual 1937; British Continental 
Press Ltd., 80 Fleet St., London. 


The third edition of this yearbook sur- 
veys the world carpet trade in 1936, 
outlines recent carpet-making develop- 
ments, and contains a directory of the 
carpet world. Included also are con- 
tributed chapters on selling and display 
of carpets, carpet designs, cutting fitted 
carpets, carpet characteristics, modern 
treatment of carpets, and _ oriental 
carpets. 


Motor and Control Applications; George 
H. Hall, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42d St., New York, 1937; $3. 
This book presents in a concise form 

the characteristics obtainable from vari- 

ous types of motors and the perform- 


ances that may be secured from them 
by the selection of suitable control. 
\fter discussing the determination of 


machine requirements, the author takes 
up the characteristics of d-c., squirrel- 
cage-induction, wound-rotor induction, 
high-frequency induction, shaftless, syn- 
chronous, single-phase, and multi-speed 
Next he describes d-c. control, 
protective control devices, control ac 
cessories, stopping devices, motor and 
controller inclosures, integral speed re- 


motors, 
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methods for 
consists of 


ducers, and methods of connecting the 
motor to its work. Other sections deal 
with motor applications—including a 
brief section on textile applications— 
and on N.E.M.A. manufacturing stand 
ards. Intended primarily for machine 
designers, this book should also prove 
of value to textile engineers and master 
mechanics as a guide in the selection 
of motors and controls best suited to 
the demands of particular machines. 


NEWS OF 


@ Hemphill Co., makers of Banner knit- 
ting machines, Pawtucket, R. I., have 
sent a notice to the trade requesting 
that orders for August delivery be sent 
in to the plant before the annual vaca- 
tion shut-down from Aug. 9 to 14 








Chicago Yarn Men 
Entertain 


The 16th annual golf tournament of 
the Chicago Yarn Men's Circle lured 
over 80 hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers from all over the 
Middle West to the Bob-O-Link Golf 
Club, Highland Park, Ill., June 29. 
Carl M. Patterson, of Caron and 
Patterson, president of the Circle and 
toastmaster at the banquet following 
the game, presented the annual cup 
for low net score, 86-12-74, to O. F. 
Thomas, Pennsylvania Railroad. R. 
L. (Dick) Frost, Allen A Co., won 
low gross with an 81, and 20 other 
winners received handsome prizes. 
William J]. Yates, Johnston Mills Co., 
a member of the Yarn Men's Circle 
and therefore not eligible for a prize, 
registered the lowest score with an 
80, and “Jack” Glasner, Rockford 
Mitten & Hosiery Co., the only man 
ever to win the cup twice, was given 
a plus 1 handicap forever as a 
reward. Joseph Hammerman, Beld- 
ing Hosiery Co., won a handsome 
pogo stick as booby prize registering 
a jolly 196. John Brine and Earl 
Constantine spoke at the banquet, 
and “Dick” Dickson and Fred Frank 
led the singing as of yore. 








SUPPLIERS 


@ Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., announces that Alexander C. 
Mackey, formerly general manager and 
treasurer of Peerless Hosiery Dyeing 
Pleasantville, N. 
staff as consultant 


Co., 


J., has joined its 
special 


lield 


and 





View of part of $650,000 worth of machinery being junked recently by the 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa. This equipment, 178 39-gage knitting 
machines, went to the smelter, having been rendered obsolete by the continued 


trend toward finer gage hosiery. 


Foreground shows some of the 20,000,000 


precision parts which go into the makeup of the scrapped machines. 
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representative on hosiery dyeing and 
finishing problems, 

e Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Chicago, announce that Everett D. 


Graff, first vice-president, was elected 
president of the company June 29. 
Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., is chairman 
of the board of the company and vice- 
chairman of the Inland Steel Co. Mr. 
Graff has been with the Ryerson com- 
pany for 31 years, having joined the 
organization immediately on  gradua- 
tion from college in 1906. 


@ Collins Loom Works, Inc., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., 103-year old textile equip- 
ment company, will be dissolved Aug. 
1, and the business sold, Fred J. Col- 
lins, president and sole owner an- 
nounced. Firm makes Tricot silk ma- 
chines, axminster steel spools, axmin- 
ster setting frames and corrugated steel 
spools. Company will sell building, ma- 
chinery and patents, and Mr. Collins 
will devote himself to his Florida realty 
holdings. 


@A. F. Fyans, Fall River, dealer in 
textile machinery, has purchased from 
the Crescent Realty Corp., the No. 25 
building, formerly main office of the 
American Printing Co., Fall River. 


The buyer will use the property as an 
will 


office and warehouse and 


occupy 
it about the middle of July. 





i. EB. Barth, elected president, Graton 
& Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 


eGraton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass., announces that Frederick E. 
Barth, vice-president, has been elected 
president succeeding the late Frank H. 
Willard. He was born in New York 
in 1894 and was graduated from Pace 
and Pace Business Institute in 1914. He 
entered the industrial field as a staff 
member of the L. L. Harr Corp., New 
York, production and accounting engi- 
neers, and went to Worcester in 1917 
to perfect production methods for 
Graton & Knight. In 1919 he was made 
iffice manager, general sales manager in 


1924, and vice-president in 1926. The 
company also announces that Hugh 
Black, formerly with Detroit Graphite 
Co., will distribute the line in South 
Carolina. 

@ Wirth Sales, Inc., New York, an- 
nounces that Max Lindner, vice-presi- 


June 10 on the S. §S 
for an extensive business trip 

England, Germany, Czechoslovakia 
id Austria. Mr. Lindner expects to be 
broad about 3 months. 


@ Edward L. Martin, 
ce-president 


He& B An 


dent, sailed 
Bremen f 


who has been 
general manager of 


Machine Co., has 


na 
alia 


crican 
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bk. L. Martin, new president H & B 


imerican Machine Co. 


been elected to the presidency, succeed- 
ing Charles E. Riley, who died June 
4. The new president has had a long 
and active association with the com- 
pany. In 1898, when he was working 
through the cotton mill of the Cedar- 
town (Ga.) Cotton & Export Co., he 
assisted Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co. fitters who were erecting 
machinery there. He went to the How- 
ard & Bullough shops in July 1899, 


.first as apprentice and later in charge 


of road fitters. He became, subse- 


quently, New England salesman, then 
New England sales manager, then sec- 
retary, and finally vice-president in 
1927. In 1936 he was made vice-presi- 


dent and general manager. He is also 
vice-president of Booth Mfg. Co., New 
Bedford, and director in a large num- 
ber of organizations. 


e Warp Twisting-In Co. New York 
City, has announced that it has ap- 
pointed the Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Pater- 
son, N. J., as exclusive sales representa- 
tives in the United States. 


e Royce Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
has opened a branch unit at Rock Hill, 
S. C., in the former Helen Mill building, 
recently purchased. Operations at the 
plant consist principally of sulphona- 
tion of oils and tallows to be used in 
finishing cotton goods. 


© A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Peabody, 
Mass., has commissioned Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc. of Boston to 
prepare plans for a new building for the 
company. This building will be ap- 
proximately 430 x 70 ft., 2 stories and 
will replace several of the older wooden 


buildings which have outgrown their 
usefulness. 
@ New Departure Division, General 


Motors Corp. announces that, at the an- 








Textile Testing Course 


A NEW evening course dealing with 
the “Identification, Analysis and Test- 
ing of Textiles” will be given at Colum- 
bia University, New York, Wednesday 
evenings from 7:30 to 9:20, beginning 
with the fall term in September. The 
teacher will be James L. Giblin, textile 
engineer in charge of the New York 
Laboratory of United States Testing 
Co., Inc. The course is designed to 
supplement the manufacturing courses 
on cotton, wool, silk and rayon. It is 
not an advanced course in testing pro- 
cedure and should be of interest to 
sales people, retailers, buyers, home 
economics teachers and the textile trade 
in general. 








nual medal meeting of Franklin Insti- 
tute, of Philadelphia, Richard T. Erban 
was presented with the Longstreth 
medal for outstanding contribution t 
science by the invention of the Transi 
torq. This invention, after five years oi 
development work is now marketed as 
the New Departure Variable Speed 
Transitorq—an infinitely adjustable 
speed transmission. 


e Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp. of Harrison, N. J., announces the 
appointment of J. J. Summersby, as- 
sistant vice-president as general sales 
manager. 


e F. C. Todd, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., an- 
nounces that the company has _ pur- 
chased another section of the old Ozark 
Mills building there, from the American 
Trust Co., Charlotte, which gives Todd 
company 60,000 sq.ft. of floor space 
The company will install machinery for 
a bobbin manufacturing plant and a 
machine shop for manufacturing gears 
and cotton mill machinery. 


e Bridges Mfg. Co., Salisbury, N. C., 
has been chartered and will engage in 
the manufacture of cotton mill ma- 
chinery and other mechanical devices 
under an authorized capital stock of 
$400,000. 


@ Mechanical Goods Division, United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., New 
York, has announced that C. W. Gilmer, 
manager mechanical sales, Seattle, 
Wash., branch, has been transferred to 
the New York office as belting sales 
engineer, operating under T. A. Bennet, 
manager belting sales. L. F. Koepp, 
formerly salesman in the Seattle Dis- 
trict, succeeds Mr. Gilmer. 


@ Swan-Finch Oil Corp., New York, 
announces appointment of W. L. Nichol- 
son to represent the firm in North Caro- 
lina. He was formerly with Whitins- 
ville Spinning Ring Co. J. C. Satterfield, 
former representative of the Alemite 
Co. will handle the company’s line of 
oils and greases in South Carolina. 


@e Arkansas Co. Inc. New York, 
announces that Dr. E. W. K. Schwarz 
has joined its staff as technical director. 
His duties will include that of adviser 
to the company sales force. Dr. Schwarz 
has had wide experience in the wet 
processing of textiles. 


@ Celluloid Corp., New York, has orga- 
nized a technical sales and development 
division whose primary function is to 
give technical assistance to customers 
using Protectoid transparent materials 
for packaging applications of all types; 
and to those who use Lumarith in its 
various forms. Millard Demarest will 
head the new department, assisted by 
Ralph E. Porzer. In addition, Celluloid 
Corp. has engaged Willis M. Lester for 
merchandising research. 


@ Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn., 
announces that E. W. Hollister, for the 
past 12 years direct factory representa- 
tive, has been appointed distributor and 
has established headquarters in Spartan- 
burg, 5. C. 


e@ Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. I., announces that T. L. Richie, 
Gastonia, N. C., has become associated 
with its Southern selling staff, succeed- 
ing Dick Mason, resigned. 


@ Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co., 
Stanley, N. C., are shipping thirty dye 
beams of stainless steel construction 
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ind several thousand perforated nickel 
alloy dye tubes to a large mill in South 
America. 


e Bradley Flyer & Repair Co., Gastonia, 

-., located at 1318 West Second Ave., 
1as been organized by E. H. Bradley, 
nd will engage in the manufacture and 
epairing of flyers, pressers, cap bars, 
wister bars and other textile specialties. 
‘has. H. Rhyne has been appointed 
sales representative. 


e Merrimac Chemical Co., announces 
that construction is progressing on a 
third story addition to the company’s 
office building at Everett, Mass. The 
general construction, as well as _ all 
building services, is being handled by 
the William M. Bailey Co., of Boston. 
Lockwood Greene Engineers of Boston 
prepared the plans and is supervising 
the work. 


e Pan-American Color & Chemical Co., 
Inc., Paterson, N. J., recently organized, 
have acquired the plants of the Garden 
State Chemical Co., makers of textile 
dyes and other chemical products. Sale 
and shipping of the latter company’s 
products hereafter will be made by the 
Pan-American company. 


e Allen T. Shepherd Co., Richmond, Va., 
representing textile equipment manufac- 
turers, has opened an office at Char- 
lotte, N. C., with the aim of establishing 
closer service contacts with the textile 


industry, Allen T. Shepherd announces. 


e Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
announces that Thomas R. Harris, for- 
merly with Herrick & Voigt, has joined 
the sales force of the corn products 
division. Mr. Harris called on the print- 
ing and dyeing plants for 18 years as 
Herrick & Voigt representative. 


e Fred J. Potter Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J., announces that Sidney J. Fenster, 
formerly with Jasper-Groz Needle Co., 
as knitting trade representative, has 
joined the sales force of the company. 


@ Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 


Philadelphia, announces that W. A. 
Kennedy & Co., Charlotte, N. C., is now 
acting as the firm’s Southern repre- 
sentative. 

@ Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. an- 
nounces opening of a branch office in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ Cowles Detergent Co., Cleveland, O. 
announces that L. A. Gregg, Charlotte, 
N. C., has been appointed Southern tex- 
tile representative for the company. 


@ Hygrolit Inc., Kearny, N. J., condi- 
tioning systems, announces that, due to 
bigger call for their chemicals and chem- 
ical products the firm will separate its 
machinery from the chemical division 
and will transfer the manufacture and 


marketing of Hygrolit machinery to the 





Engineering Co., 


Textile 
The move permits Hy- 
chemical 


American 
Kearny, N. J. 
grolit to concentrate on its 


business. 
Royce Chemical Co., Carlton Hill, 
NX. J., announces that P. J. Wood, 


formerly vice-president of the Oriental 
Silk Printing Co., Paterson, N. J., and 
for 20 years in charge of its operations, 
has joined its staff. Mr. Wood will de- 
vote all his time and effort to the New 
England territory both in marketing and 


service to the textile industry in that 
section. During the last few years Mr. 
Wood has planned, installed and set 
into operation two new dyehouses and 
finishing plants, one for the Mt. Hope 
Finishing Co., and the other for Stone- 
cutter Mills Co. He is a charter mem- 
ber of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists and its 


president for two years. He is a Fel- 
low of the American Institute of Chem- 
ists, and a director of the U. S. Institute 
for Textile Research. 


e National Textile Machinery Co., 
nounced removal of plant from 
York to Lonsdale, R. I., where 
and showroom also are located. 


an- 
New 


office 


e Hart Products Corp., New York, an- 


nounces that Harry B. Iler, formerly 
with L. R. Wattles & Co., will repre- 
sent the firm in the textile trade of 
North and South Carolina, 





Joxtile World. Analyst 


TEXTILE WORLD’S index of textile mill activity for the first five 
months of 1937 was 24% above that for the corresponding period of last 


“normal” 
June, 


year and 34% over 
tailment which set in in 


(1924-31 average). 
totals 


Despite scattered cur- 


for the half-year will compare 


approximately as above. The outlook is for a slower production rate dur- 


ing the last half of the year. 


tinued to drop, as will be noted from Tables I and II... 
TEXTILE WORLD’s price 


ment of prices is noted in 
for June. 
held better than raw wool. 


The recession in cottons was unchecked, 


Carded fabric and yarn margins con- 


.Further adjust- 
index numbers 
while wool products 


Textile World’s Price Index Numbers 


STARTING with January, 1936, TEXTILE WoRLD has revised its price index numbers 


to a 1923-25 base, to correspond with current statistical practices. 
to continue with indices based on July 
change the new 
Statler Bldg.. 


secure conversion factors to 
Wor.Lp. Statistical Dept.. 


can 
TEXTILE 


1427 


Those who wish 
, 1914. for chart purposes or otherwise, 
figures to the old by writing 
Boston. Mass. Figures on 


cotton manufactures, Aug. 1, 1933 to Jan. 6, 1936 include processing tax. 


--Cotton Index Numbers— 


Wool Index Numbers— 


Silk Index Rayon 


Date Cotton Yarns Gray Colored Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Raw-Silk Index 
1923-25 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 ave. 50 61 61 tz 58 61 te 90 109 46 
1931 ave. 32 68 46 59 46 49 59 71 82 32 
1982 ave. 24 37 37 60 36 40 52 57 os HH 
1933 ave. 39 56 55 50 53 59 62 80 21 26 
1934 ave. 61 67 70 62 63 70 75 91 17 25 
1935 ave. 60 68 67 69 56 58 70 88 22 24 
Oct. 1935 57 68 68 69 60 61 Ta 92 27 24 
Nov. 1935 60 70 69 72 i 65 75 92 ae 24 
Dee. 1935 60 71 69 72 64 66 76 92 26 24 
Jan. 1936 48 67 63 68 67 TS 75 93 26 24 
Feb. 1936 42 62 58 67 7 81 77 93 24 24 
Mar.1936 42 61 57 66 73 81 77 93 23 24 
Apr. 1936 43 60 55 64 68 75 76 90 22 24 
May 1936 43 57 54 64 67 75 76 90 21 24 
June1936 44 58 57 65 67 75 76 90 20 25 
July 1986 48 61 61 70 69 75 75 90 22 26 
Aug. 19386 45 62 63 70 70 75 74 90 23 26 
Sept.1986 45 62 63 70 70 75 74 90 22 26 
Oct. 1936 45 64 67 71 aa 75 7 92 33 26 
Nov. 19386 45 65 74 72 78 82 76 100 26 26 
Dee. 1936 48 12 80 74 87 90 84 105 26 26 
Jan. 1937 48 73 81 76 90 93 88 108 27 26 
Feb. 1938 48 74 78 76 90 92 an 108 97 26 
Mar, 1987) AR 78 Sa 7 87 88 90 112 97 26 
Apr. 1937 53 80 82 80 R4 86 90 112 Zt 27 
May 1937 49 7d 76 78 82 84 89 112 24 27 
June1937 47 70 71 78 78 82 88 112 25 27 
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Fabric and yarn manufacturing mar- 


gins follow: 
TABLE I. CARDED FABRIC MARGIN 
Margin Margin 
Date in cents Date in cents 
August, 1933.. 21.4 January, 1936.. 17.2 
October, 1933. 19.1 February, 1936. 16.5 
January, 1934 18.4 March, 1936... 15.5 
April, 1934... 17.6 April, 1936.... 14.3 
July, 1934.... 15.5 May, 1936..... 14.3 
August, 1934.. 16.6 June, 1936..... 15.3 
September. 1934 18.6 July, 1936..... 16.9 
October, 1934.. 17.4 August, 1936.. 18.0 
November, 1934. 15.8 September, 1936 18.4 
December, 1934. 16.2 October, 1936. .21.: 
January, 1935.. 16.2 November, 1936 25 4 
February. 1935. 16.0 December, 1936.28.1 
March, 1935. 15.9 January, 1937.. 28.6 
April, 1935.... 16.1 February, 1937. 26.2 
May, 1935..... 16.0 March. 1937...25.6 
June, 1935..... 16.5 May 1957 23.1 
July, 1935.... 15.2 June, 1987.....21.2 
August. 1935... 17.1 gune 2....219 
September. 1935 17.9 June 9....22.5 
October, 1935. . 17.7 June 16... .21.5 
November, 1935. 16.4 June 23... .20.5 
December, 1935. 16.2 June 30....19.8 
TaBLeE II. CARDED YARN MARGIN 
Margin Margin 
Date in cents Date in cents 
August, 1933... 23.5 January, 1936.. 18.4 


October, 1933.. 20.0 February, 1936. 17.5 


January, 1934.. 18.3 March, 1936... 16.3 
April, 1934.... 15.9 April, 19356.... 15.6 
July, 1934..... 14.7 i ae 14.8 
August, 1934... 15.3 June, 1936..... 14.6 
September. 1934 15.6 July, 1936..... 15.0 
October, 1934. . 14.6 August. 1936.. 16.5 
November, 1934. 13.5 September, 1936 16.5 
December. 1934. 13.5 October, 1956. .17.2 
April. 1935.... 14.1 November, 1936 18.0 
September. 1935 15.4 December. 1936 .20.6 
October. 1985.. 15.8 January, 1937.. 20.8 
January, 1935.. 13.5 February, 1937. 21.2 
February. 1935. 13.9 March, 1937... 21.3 
March. 1935... 14.4 May, 19387.....21.2 
May, 1935 Sater die 13.8 June, 1937 .....19.3 
June, 1935..... 14.5 June 2....20.0 

July. 1935..... 14.3 June 9....20.3 

August. 1935 15.3 June 16....19.4 

November, 193: 5.16.3 June 23....18.6 

December, 1935.16.3 June 30....18.3 
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The Personal Page 


Paul K. McKenney, vice-president 
and treasurer of Swift Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga., becomes a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute by virtue of his recent election 
to the presidency of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of Georgia. Mr 
McKenney has also been elected a mem- 


ber of the Board of Directors of the 


Institute for term expiring in Octo- 
ber, 1938 
W. Thomas Love, Jr., formerly with 


Ranlo (N. C.) Mfg. Co: has 
pointed treasurer of 
Mills, Ranlo, succeeding 
W. Thomas Love, Sr. 
are R. Gregg Cherry, 
Dickson, vict 
Boozer, sup: 


been ap- 
Mountain 
his late father, 
Other officials 
president, B. T. 
president; and A. B. 


rintendent. 


Spencer 


B. A. McDonald has been advanced 
to the position of president of Textile 
Banking ( New York, and has 


been elected a director 


also 


Rudolph Boehringer has resigned as 
president of United Dye Works, 


] Piece 


Lodi, N. J. He had been with the com- 
pany since 1014 
Joseph Draper, treasurer of Draper 


‘Top Co., Roston, and George H. Elliott, 
vice-president and treasurer of Elliott 
Wool Pullery, Ltd., Cl have been 
elected to membership in the New York 


Wool Top Excl 


nange. 


licago, 


Ernest D. Walen, agent of the worsted 
division 1 Pac ilic Mills, 
Mass., has been elected 
Lowell Textile Institute 


Lawrence, 
president of 


Alumni <As- 


sociation, and Russell T. Fisher, presi- 
dent of National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, has been elected vice- 


president 

William Whitman 
Franklin W. Hobbs, president of 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has 
Byron G. Moon ( New 


Hobbs, son ot 
Arling- 
joined 


York, as 


textile promotioi onsultant 





Luther Hlodaqes, production manager, 
and Lawson Tvie, merchandising man- 
ager, bot] of Marshall Field €& Co. 
Vanufacturing Division, caught by the 
eamera at Lake Ouimet, St. Jovite, ue 


hee Vembers + a fishing party. they 
were ist ahout to depart further into 
the wu minutes flu 


Mlerness It took 45 
ing to « o that would have 
fire daus b rance and trail 
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take 


James 


pre sident of 


L. Geoffroy, formerly vice- 
Consolidated Selling Co 
and of Windsor Print Works, has joined 
Federated Textiles, Inc., as an 

tive in the ] x (division. 


execu- 
Tr int ing 


William Worsnop has resigned as 
agent of Cabot Mig. Co., Brunswick, 
Me., after seventeen vears’ service with 


that organization. 

H. B. Marrow, school superintendent 
f Smithfield, N. C., has been named 
president of the recently organized 
Smithfield Hosiery Mill, which has an 
authorized capital stock of $100,000 
Other officers are: R. R. Holt, vice- 
president; Allan Mimms, | secretary- 
treasurer; and Charles J. Boland, ven- 
eral manager. 

J. C. Edwards, general superintendent 

Morgan Cotton Mills, Inc., has been 


f 
placed in charge of the Raeford, Bae 
plant to succeed Charles Riddle, re- 


Oo 


) 





Dion G 


Vitchell, 


eral sales 


newly appointed gen 
manager, Marshall Field « 
Co.. Mfa. Division 


signed. M. R. Gardner, Macon, Ga., 
has become ManaLer. 


Edward R. Schwarz has been ad- 
vanced to the rank of full professor at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

it | Textile 


} } ¢ f . . ’ 
with the title of Protessor of 


Engineering. 


Joseph P. Gane) las been named 


assistant treasur W. S. Libbey Co.. 
Lewiston, Me., replacing Wm. G. Tacka- 
berry, who re haar to accept a govern- 


men sition in W 
Henry Matter has 


shington. 


. ’ 
een appoints d ex 


‘utive secretary ft Wholesale Dry 
sods Institute to succeed Flint Gar- 
rison who resigned to become execu- 
tive vice —— ft Consumer Dis- 

bution Cor 

H. G. Woodward has been a poi inted 

anufacturing vent for \\ amsutta 


Mills, New Bedford, Mass 
William H. aeoeet has been made 


1 vice-president Palmetto \ 
Corp., New York 


1 


Crawford F. James has retired as 
Elizabeth James Mills, Marion, 


N. ©€., and his duties have 


head oft 


been take 


ver by ss C. Jack James. Phe 
tter’s former position as superi 
ndent has been filled by C. F. Smith. 





James H. McGraw, Jr. 
Effective June 21, James H. McGraw, 


Jr., was elected president of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. to suc- 
ceed Malcolm Muir, resigned. Mr. 
McGraw, Jr. continues as chairman 
of the board and assumes the addi- 
tional responsibilities of the office 
of president. 

Following his graduation from 
Princeton University in 1915, Mr. 
McGraw entered the service of the 
company and for 21 years has served 
actively in various posts connected 
with its publishing activities. Afte 
eight years of service with individual 
papers and groups of papers, he en- 
tered the general management of the 


company as treasurer in 1923, and 
became executive vice-president in 
1932. In 1935 he was elected chair- 


man of the board to succeed James 
H. McGraw, founder of the company. 
In 1932 and 1933, Mr. McGraw 
served as bresident of the Associated 
Business Papers. 








Joseph S. Lord, Sr., 
Webb & Sons Co., Philadelphia, re- 
cently completed his 62nd year in the 
wool business. He is still on the job. 


Charles D. Owen, Jr.. assistant treas 
urer of Beacon Mfg. Co., Swan 
N. C., has been elected treasurer and 
resident manager, succeeding his father 
Charles D. Owen, Sr., who died. re- 
ently. 


Arthur Nebel has become 
and treasurer of Nebel 
Charlotte, N. C., succeeding his 
William Nebel, who recently 
Jacksonville, Fla 


H. B. Miller has been appointed su- 
erinten dent of Southern srighton 
Mi ills, Shannon, Ga. He is succeeded as 
superintendent of Pee Dee Mfg. Co.., 
Rockingham, N. C., by W. P. Cargill. 
Paul Poe has been made superin- 
tendent of the newly-organized waste 
department of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, 


with Charles J. 


nanoa, 


pre sident 
Knitting Co., 
father, 


went to 


Sam Rhodes, Jr., is the new manager 
¥ Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills, Was 
haw, N. ee 


M. H. 


tendent of 


formerly 


Mills and 


Seigler, 


superin- 
Grandel 


Panola 


Mills, Greenwood, S. C., is now super- 
intendent of Anderson (S. C.) Cottor 
Mills. recently added to the group 
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William A. Mitchell, who has had 
many years of experience as an operat- 
ng man and as a consultant, has joined 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Boston. 


Earle, W. Eddy will take charge of 
New England yarn sales for the 
Klumpp-Glynn Dept. of Bliss Fabyan 
& Co. David F. Swain will handle the 
nid-West, while Sidney F. Humphreys 


vill cover New York. 


John H. Shinner has been promoted 
to the position of superintendent of the 
top department in Wood Worsted Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., and not to the posi- 
tion of Overseer, as previously reported. 


J. W. Casement has been appointed 
superintendent of the Montreal Blanket 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

G. A. Johnson has become superin- 
tendent of the Avondale Mills, Mary 
Ann plant, Stevenson, Ala. He was 
formerly connected with the Sycamore 
(Ala.) plant of the same company. 


R. A. Haynie has been 
superintendent of Superior Yarn 


appointed 
Mill, 





B.. A. 
Textile 


VcDonald, 


elected president of 
Banking Co., New York 


Mount Holly, N. C. He formerly held 
a similar position with the same com- 
pany at East Monbo, N. C. 


J. C. Farmer, formerly with the 
Marshall Field mill at Fieldale, Va., 
has been made general superintendent 


of Rockfish Mills, Hope Mills, N. C. 


Harry C. Templeton has resigned as 
agent of Assabet Mills of American 
Woolen Co., Maynard, Mass. 


J. C. Stroud, formerly with Edna Mills 
Corp., Reidsville, N. C., is now super- 
intendent of Marlboro Cotton Mills, No. 
5, Bennettsville, S. C. 


J. A. Talbert has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Cliffside (N. C.) 
Mills, succeeding E. T. Combs, who re- 
signed to become general superintendent 
of California Cotton Mills, Oakland, 
Cal. 


E. T. Combs, superintendent of Cliff- 
side (N. C.) Cotton Mills is reported 
to have accepted a position with Cali- 
fornia Cotton Mills Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Johnston McCorkle is now superin- 
tendent of Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, 
S. C. He was formerly superintendent 
of Hartwell, Ga., Cotton Mills. 


Wyllys H. Taylor, vice-president and 
general manager of Slater (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co., has resigned. 





Frederick A, Juilliard, aged 70, chair- 
man of the board of A. D. Juilliard & 
Co., New York, died at his home in 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y., on June 29. Mr. 
Juilliard, who was born in California, 
in 1891 joined the firm which his uncle 
founded. In 1921, when the firm in- 
corporated, he became vice-president, 
and he moved up to chairman in 1928. 


Thomas W. Slocum, aged 70, senior 
partner in Minot, Hooper & Co., New 
York, died on June 24. He joined the 
firm in 1894, after four years with 
Lyman Mills, Holyoke, Mass., and was 
made partner in 1896. 


William A. Taylor, aged 78, for many 


years senior partner in Taylor, Clapp 
& Beall, New York, died at his home 
there June 29. Mr. Taylor joined 
the firm about 1887 and retired in 1929. 

Robert Edward Royal, aged 84, 
formerly president of Royal Cotton 
Mill Co., Wake Forest, N. C., died at 
his home last month. He was a trus- 


tee of \Wake Forest College and the 
dest living alumnus at the time of his 
death. 

Edward Tiffin Switzer, aged 73 of 
New York City, died last month in a 
Mooresville, N. C., hospital. For many 

secretary and treasurer 
Cloth Mills, and = later 
as treasurer of United Weavers, 
Inc., Lowell, N. C. 


years, 
f Cleveland 


1 


Was 








Textile Calendar 
@® Chicago 
Mechanical 
national Amphitheatre, 
4 to 9, 1937 
@® Sixteenth 
Industries, 
York, 


Exposition of 
Engineering, 


Power « 
New Inter- 
Chieago, Oct 


Exposition of Chemical 
Grand Central Palace, New 
Dee. 6 to 11, 1937. 


@® American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, annual meet- 
ing. Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 


delphia. Dec. 8 and 4, 1937. 
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Obituary 


William Park, aged 76, president of 
Riverside Woolen Mills and of William 
Park & Sons, Inc., Stafford Springs, 
Ct., died June 29. 


Silas Mandeville Wheelock, aged 66, 


agent of Putnam (Conn.) Woolen 
Corp., died on June 23. 

David L. Rosenau, aged 68, who 
established Tuscaloosa Cotton Mills at 
Cottondale and Tuscaloosa Hosiery 


Mills at Tuscaloosa, Ala., died June 24. 


James Smith, aged 79, senior partner 
of James Smith & Son, Worcester, 


Mass., died on June 9. Mr. Smith came 
to this country from England in 1881 
and shortly thereafter joined Geo. 
Crompton Loom Co., builder of Noble 
combs. For a few years he was with 
a machine-tool manufacturer, but re- 


turned to the merged firm of Crompton 
& Knowles Loom \Works to take charge 
of the comb department. In 1907 he 
formed a partnership with his son, Wil- 
liam B. Smith, and manufactured their 
own combs, but in 1914 the partnership 
took over the comb department of 
Crompton & Knowles. 


John P. Flynn, 
and assistant treasurer of Guerin Mills, 
Woonsocket, R. I., died in New York 
on July 5. He was formerly with U. S 
Rubber Co. 


aged 36, comptroller 


Bertram Goldberg, aged 42, president 
of Bertram Goldberg, Inc., Johnstown, 


N. Y., died on June 21. 
William E. Chadwick, former treas- 


urer of Newburgh (N. Y.) Bleachery, 
died on June 20. 


Allen R. Mitchell, Sr., aged 84, pro 
prietor of Shackamaxon Mills, Phila- 
delphia, died in the hospital at Strouds- 
burg, Pa., on June 21. 


Andrew E. Greene, aged 77, for many 
vears superintendent of Worumbo Mfg. 
Co., Lisbon Falls, Me., died on June 8. 


Charles N. Borden, treasurer of the 
Richard Borden Manufacturing Co., 
Fall River, Mass., from 1906 to 1930, 
died at Boston on June 3. 


Archibald J. Godfrey, aged 44, vice- 


president Gordon, Lowe, Godfrey & Co., 


Boston, Mass., died at Clifton, Mass., 
on June 12. 
J. M. Caveness, aged 73, who for 


operated Enterprise Mig 
C,, died last month. 


many years 
Co., Coleridge, N. 
depart- 
Fairfax, 


Mfg. Co., 


Jesse L. Bowles, aged 606, 
mental superintendent of the 
Ala., unit of the West Point 
died June 20. 





Charles EF. 


Riley, 


, was reported in the 


whose death on June 
June issue, first 
came to this country from England 

1879 as a representative of Howard &« 
Bulloungh, Ltd Later he established the 
H&B American Machine Co. at Pav 
tucket, R. I., and was prominently identi 
fied with the organization and operation 
of a number of cotton mills, among then 
the Dartmouth and Booth of New Bed 
ford and the Alexander City Cotton Mills 
and the Sycamore Mills in Alabama 
which were later sold to the Comer 
interests For years Mr. Riley headed 
the commission house of C. E. Riley 4 
Co., and he also imported cotton. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Riley, in 
addition to being president of H&B 


American Machine Co. and of Booth Mfg 
(Co., was a director of West Point Mfa 
Co.. Palmetto Cotton Mills, Greenhalgh 
Vills, and Brookside Mills 
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Motors. Century Electric Co. 
Two folders. forms 1032-3, de- 
scribe (a) characteristics and 


uses of company’s slip-ring mo- 
tors, 1 to 350 hp., and (b) d-e. 
motors. 1 to 300 hp., respectively. 


Bobbin Strippers. Terrell Ma- 
chine Co., Inc. Booklet gives 
instruction on economical meth- 
ods of bobbin cleaning by use 
of company’s equipment; also 
announces ten recent improve- 
ments in Type K machine. 

Detachable Instruments. West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Illustrated catalog section 43-600 
covers company’s new line of de- 
tachable instruments for outdoor 
and indoor service; data includes 
construction 
facts, 


formance characteristics, testing 


prices, dimensions, 


and application per- 


facilities, and wiring diagrams. 
Employee Contacts. Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. Report, 


based on information supplied by 
70 companies, describes growing 
importance of bulletin board as 
method of keeping close contact 


with employees. 


Winders. 
Bulletin 144 gives data on use 


Universal Winding Co. 


of paper cones for knitting, and 
lists Roto- 


toward 


seven features of 


Coner as contributing 
savings in winding and creeling. 


Bulletin 10] 


tion of No. 90 winder to rayon, 


describes applica- 


silk, woolen, worsted, and cot- 
ton winding, concluding with 


data on operation and care of 


itself, 


the machine 


Motors. General Electric Co. 
Catalog section 1557A cites 
functions and advantages’ of 


company’s screenless open tex- 
tile motor with particular refer- 
ence to motors ventilating sys- 
tem, which features positive lint 
various catalog 


expulsion; also 


sections on tenters, switches, 


meters, condensing units. and 


other equipment. 
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American 


Frames. H & B 
Catalog No. 70, 29 
rules in 


Machine Co. 
pages, covers general 
ring spinning and_ describes 
company’s line of ring spinning 
Booklet gives 


characteristics and operation of 


frames for cotton. 


multiple-draft, one-process roving 


frame. 
Instruments. Brown Instrument 
Co. Illustrated booklet covers 


company’s line of indicating and 
recording CO. meters; also com- 
bined CO, and flue-gas-tempera- 


ture recorders. 


Compressors. Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. Bulletin 
presents company’s line of ver- 
tical single-cylinder, single-stage, 
air-cooled and water-cooled com- 
pressors; includes sectional views 
showing features of construction. 


specifications of feather-type 


valves, and rating and dimen- 
sional tables. 
Grilles and Registers. Barber- 


Colman Co. Catalog No. 2 de- 





scribes air conditioning and 
ventilating applications of Uni- 
Flo grilles and registers with 
dimensional and other data on 


principal units; also illustrated 
folder showing various types of 


air-distribution outlets. 


Platform Trucks. Wright-Hib- 


bard Industrial Electric Truck 
Co., Inc. Catalog No. 4 de- 
scribes development, and me- 
chanical, electrical, and other 
features of low-elevating _ plat- 
form truck with _ illustrations 
showing diversity of its indus- 


trial uses. 


Stokers. 
Booklet 


and 


Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 
describes characteristics 
operation of Poweram 


stokers and analyzes the follow- 


READERS interested in liter- 
ature reviewed on this page, 
may secure copies by writing 
to TEXTILE WORLD, 330 
West 42d St., New York, giv- 


ing their company connection. 


ing six essentials of a success- 
ful stoker: fuel 
buretion, operating controls, coal 


control, car- 
conveying, combustion and prop- 
er installation. 


Steam Drainage. Morehead 
Mfg. Co. General catalog No. 
15 describes company’s line of 
return, condenser, vacuum, non- 
return and variable-pressure, and 
tilting steam traps, together with 
data on construction and _prin- 
ciples of operation, testimonials 
tables, 


and dimen- 


also folder 


from users, 


sional information; 
telling how exhaust steam can be 
by of company’s 


purified use 


equipment, 


Ball Bearings. Fafnir Bearing 
Catalog No. 9, “Ball Bear- 
ings for the Textile Industry,” 


Co. 


analyzes function of ball bear- 
ings throughout the textile field 
with particular reference to 
pickers, cards, spinning frames, 


fin- 


ishing machinery, etc., discussing 


twisters, warpers, slashers, 
service of company’s equipment 
in this field; illustrated with tex- 
Circular, “Ball 


Bearings for Spinning Frames,” 


tile mill scenes. 


discusses spinning-frame boxes 
incorporating Fafnir wide-inner- 
ring ball bearing with self-lock- 


ing collar. 


Power Units. Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. Bulletin 3600-Al 
industrial applications, construc- 


describes 


tion details, and typical installa- 
tions of company’s model 36-A 
Diesel power units. 


Motors. Reliance Electric & En- 
Bulletin 305 de- 
disk-brake 


motors, with data on brake, list 


gineering Co. 


scribes company’s 


of parts, and rating specifications. 


Fans. Diehl Mfg. Co. Two fold- 
ers: First describes advantages 


and uses of company’s 24-in. os- 


cillating air circulators, with 
specifications and other data; 


second describes “Ribbonaire,” 


ribbon type fan. 


Lubrication. Bijur Lubricating 
Corp. Booklet tells how correct 


film is maintained 


matically at 


oil auto- 


each individual 


bearing, and discusses applica- 
tion of company’s lubricating 
system in textile and other i 
dustries. 


Cleveland Crane 

Co. Folder = de 
construction and 
tion of hand-propelled carrier: 
with motor-operated hoists. 


Carriers. 
Engineering 


scribes oper: 


Bearing C 
includes 


Bearings. Fast 
Illustrated folder 
brief history of bearings, an: 
descriptions, operating informa 
tion, dimensions, and other dat: 
on company’s precision oil-filn 
bearings. 


Knitting. Wildman Mfg. Co 
Folder on company’s rayon pat 
tern machine (Style FBSS-6) in 
manufacture of out-of-door dress 
fabrics; fabric sample attached. 


Acid-proof Cement. 
vania Salt Mfg. Co. 
characteristics and uses of Asplit 


Pennsy] 
Folder cites 


cement, with information on ap 


plication in various industries 
and instructions on use and care 
of product; also lists other acid- 


proof products. 


Corrosion-Resistant Equipment. 
Duriron Inc. Catalog de- 
scribes corrosion-resistant equip- 


{So,; 


ment produced by this company, 
including pumps, valves, kettles. 
tanks, etc., with dimensions and 
other data. 


Miscellaneous. 
Parables 


Parks 
has article illustrated 
in color on Turbo-matic humidi- 
fier; April-May Termaco Times 
discusses value of regular inter- 
nal cleaning of filling bobbins 
and application of Terrell Ma- 
Co., equipment thereto: 
June Needle’s Eye, Union Special 
Machine Co., has article by A. A. 
Adelman, president, Continental 
Undergarment Brooklyn, 
N. Y., describing his company’s 
growth and policies; May Mak- 


May 


chine 


Co., 


ing the Grade With Wool fea- 
tures wool-growing importance 


the 
Associated Wool Industries film, 
“Suitability Sells Suits”; in May 
Rayon Warp Sizing Specialist 
Gordon Waywell, of William C. 
Keyworth Co., 
N. J. describes warp-sizing 
methods used in early days of 
May Electro 
Bleaching Gas Co., and Niagara 


of Colorado also describes 


Inc., Paterson. 


rayon; Pioneer, 
Alkali Co., mentions new textile 
motor; May Euduro Era, Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., is special textile 
number describing stainless steel 


uses, 
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ANYONE interested in the prog: 
4 MA ress of research in the textile 
idustry—and this must include every 

xtile man—will recognize the im- 
portance of the latest contribution 
made by the Arkwrights, Inc. Under 
their auspices, students at two textile 
chools—Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology and North Carolina State Col- 
lege—have completed tests “to 
determine the yard-to-yard variation 
in weight of carded yarn throughout 
the bobbin, and the percentage of 
variation over and under the standard 
number, and to arrive at reasons for 
such variation.” Results of the tests 
have been made available to the indus- 
try. This supplies further evidence of 
the value of the Arkwrights, the prac- 
tical research subsidiary of the South- 
ern Textile Association.—Editor. 











Bell Discusses Market Expansion— 
Markets for cotton products have been 
xpanded in the face of economic de- 
pression, according to W. Ray Bell, 
president of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants, in a recent survey 
f the industry for the last seventeen 
years. Outstanding developments in- 
cluded the decline of ginghams and 
the advance of print cloths. The chief 
reason for the increased consumption 
of print cloths is the advances made 
in fast-color printing. Rayon has made 
inroads in many places, _ especially 
imong twills and sateens formerly used 
for linings. Household uses have ex- 
panded due to merchandising activity. 
Standard sheet lengths are now 108-in. 
instead of 90-in. as formerly. 


World Consumption Cotton High— 
World consumption of American cot- 
ton for the season ending July 31 is 
expected to exceed the 1936-37 U.S. 
crop by 1,000,000 bales, according to a 
report recently released by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, which 
means that the world carryover will be 
about 1,000,000 bales less than last 
year. 

e 


Urges Regaining Philippine Trade— 
\ plea for adjustment of U. S.-Philip- 
pine commercial relationship with refer- 
ence to regaining lost textile trade was 
made last month by Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, appearing before a 
joint preparatory committee on the 
Philippine Islands. He suggested three 
specific courses: (1) a quota arrange- 
ment limiting shipments of all coun- 
tries save the U.S., to be established 
by the Philippine Government and 
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based on a percentage of goods re- 
ceived from other countries in recent 
years, but liberal enough to avoid im- 
portant objection from affected Na- 
tions; (2) a substantial increase in pres- 
ent tariff rates; (3) certain changes in 
classification in conjunction with a 
tariff increase. Dr. Murchison thinks 


the quota plan the most effective, with 
Textile Export Association concurring. 


Markets Uncertain—Sales of gray 
goods during June amounted to only 
a fraction of production, and the trend 
of prices was generally downward; 
early July, however, brought a degree 
of improvement in some branches, espe- 
cially print cloths. A few items such 
as sheetings had remained relatively 
steady. The June weakness was at- 
tributed to high output and the pros- 
pects of a big cotton crop. The cotton 
yarn market also was slow last month. 


Research Lab. at Shawmut—Official 
opening of the Shawmut research lab- 
oratory of West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 
was held last month, with a large num- 
ber of officials present from Welling- 
ton-Sears Co., New York. 


Technologists Discuss Cotton—At its 
June meeting the American Association 
of Textile Technologists listened to 
C. K. Everett, of Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, describe new cotton uses and to 
John Hoye, of W. Harris Thurston, 
discuss cotton-fabric constructions. 


Cotton Bags For Sugar—Cotton bags, 
designed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in cooperation with North 
Carolina State College, are being tested 
as shipping containers for raw sugar 
from Cuba. 

+ 


Auspicious Start for “Fieldcrest” Pro- 
gram—Plans for the promotion of the 
“Fieldcrest” quality control plan, re- 
cently announced by Marshall Field & 
Co., manufacturing division, were aus- 
piciously launched in New York last 
month with a double-barrelled publicity 
drive. The drive comprised a style show 
and trade press luncheon at which ad- 
dresses were made by J. P. Margeson, 
Jr., general manager and vice-president, 
Don G. Mitchell, general sales manager, 
and others. 

° 


Fight New Freight Rates—Donald 
Comer, president of Avondale Mills, 
Alabama, has been named treasurer of 
a $50,000 fund to be raised in eight 
southern States for the purpose of 
fighting new freight rates which went 
into effect last month. It is estimated 
that the rate boost will cost Georgia 


and Alabama shippers 20% additional, 
or $750,000 annually. Other develop- 
ments in the rate hght include a pro- 
test filed with Interstate Commerce 
Commission by L. O. Kimberly, Jr., 
representing the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association. 


British Spindles Board Takes Mill— 
The British Spindles Board recently 
purchased Brookbottom Spinning Co., 
Ltd., one of the oldest cotton-spinning 
firms in Mossley, and will wind up 
its affairs shortly. The mill has on 
hand sufficient orders to keep it operat- 
ing several months. This is thought to 
be the first purchase of a mill in opera- 
tion, and brings the total spindles ac- 
quired by the board to 100,000 ring and 
650,000 mule spindles. A complete re- 
port of the work of the board is ex- 
pected to be made in September. 


Key Cotton Prices of July 1, with 
usual comparisons follow: 


July 1, June 1, July 1, July 1, 
1937 1937 19386 1935 


Spot Cotton, N. Y. . 12.62 13.22 12.50 12.15 
Ditto, high previous month... 13.25 13.65 12.49 12.20 
Ditto, low previous month... 12.36 13.12 11.77 11.50 
10s hosiery cones........... 27 29 234 264 
10s/2 carded skeins......... 26 284 24 27 


303 33} 26) 304 


20s/2 peeler warps... ae 
a . 60 634 55 55 


60s/2 combed peeler warps. . 


60s/2 mercerized cones... ... 79 79 66 70 

37-in., 3-yd. drill............ 10} 103 8% 9 

384-in. 64x60s De taaaen ln aa 63 5} 6 

36-in. 4-yd. 56x60s .. Sys 8} 6i5 7 

Denim, 2.20s — 16 13 14} 
a 


Statistics of particular interest to cot- 
ton manufacturers, showing May op- 
erations and the raw material situation: 

April May 


Spindle activity (©, capacity).......... 146 7 137.7 
Spindle activity (Million of hours)...... 9,165 8,548 
Cotton consumed (bales). ............. 718,947 669 , 460 
Cotton exported (bales).............4 373 , 158 325 ,736 
Cotton imported (bales).............++- 27,735 30,984 
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HE question of shrinkage of 

woolen and worsted goods is an 
old battleground. Past drives by the 
ethical majorities in the various trades 
concerned have done much to correct 
the evils which have cropped out in 
this direction. Eternal vigilance is 
necessary, however. Consequently the 
entire industry should welcome the 
attempt of the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau to get, via the question- 
naire method, accurate data on cur- 
rent practice in pre-shrinking. If the 
results bear out statements made at a 
recent conference, trade-wide action 
will be in order.—Editor. 


LL A 
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Price Situation—Buyers of wool 
goods are adopting various bearish 
tactics the success or failure of which 


will doubtless not be clear for several 
weeks. The opening of tropicals for 
men’s wear 1938 summer season will 
offer a key to the situation, though 


which will not be shown 
be priced independently. 
are not pressing for orders at 
and the increasing current of 
business may develop a bas- 
position as weeks pass. 


regular lines, 
till later, may 
Sellers 
present 
consumer 
ically stronger 


However the market upswing which 
featured early spring seems to have 
run its urse for the time being. 
& 
Carpet Prices Up—Leading carpet 


manufacturers announced late in June 
advance of 5 to 10% on all 
and rugs effective 
some cases, on July 14 
were still arguing 
that consumers would not follow the 

levels, but the rise 


a price 
erades 
n July 


carpets 
) 
Buy ers 


in others. 


irket to higher 


was put into effect just the same. The 
fall season started on July 6. Mohawk 
is offering a pile carpeting for wall- 
covering : 
* 
CIO Activities—A strike was offi- 


cially declared by the TWOC at the 
Cleveland and Ravenna plants’ of 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. late in 
June, in connection with its campaign 
to organize these and other textile 


units. There was also a strike at Hor- 
sros. Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, 
Mich., with the plant closed down at 
e end of June. In the carpet field 
the National Labor Relations Board 
dered an election at Alexander Smith 


& Sons’ Carpet Co., and a group of 

workers asked for one at Mohawk Car 

pet Mills \. & M. Karagheusian was 

reported to have signed with TWOC. 
a 


Wool Goods Business Spotty—Busi- 
in wool goods markets last 


ss 2 narkets last mont! 
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wear fabrics were 
sales of women’s 
moderate in- 


spotty. Men’s 
in slow demand but 
wear fabrics showed a 
crease. “Sentiment was better in all 
divisions of the trade than in some 
time due to the sharply increased sales 
of men’s apparel at retail,” stated the 
N. Y. Wool Top Exchange Service. 
“Clothing manufacturers reported a no- 
ticeable improvement in collections 
from retailers and found buyers more 
willing to anticipate fall requirements. 
Meanwhile, mills continued busy on 
fall contracts tor men’s wear and 
stepped up production of women’s wear 


was 


iabrics. Untilled orders for men’s wear 
fabrics declined somewhat to an esti- 
mate of 45,000,000 linear yards while 


commitments for women’s wear in- 
creased to 13,000,000 linear yards. New 
business in men’s wear was light and 
confined mainly to fill-in lots of trop- 
ical worsteds. The larger manufac- 
turers of tropicals were trying out the 
new lines which will be opened to the 
trade early in July. Some pre-open- 
ing business was written on_ these 
lightweight cloths at 30 to 35c a vard 


above the opening levels of the last 
season.” 
© 
Shrinkage Questionnaire — National 
3etter Business Bureau has addressed 
a questionnaire to garment manufac- 


turers, mail order houses, chain sell- 
ing organizations and buying syndi- 
cates aimed to discover the extent of 
interest and experience in the pre- 


shrinking of woolens and worsteds in 


women’s and children’s garments. It 
has also asked 55 local Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus to circularize their store 


members. Behind the move is the be- 
lief by the Bureau that a large portion 
of the goods used in women’s and 
children’s garments is not preshrunk. 


Lucas-Henkels Co., Boston, Mass., 
as taken the consignment account of 
1e Elliott Wool Pullery, Salt Lake 
‘ity, Utah. The wools consist primar- 
ily of AA and A wools from Territory 


Tops Were Active—Top prices on 
the exchange during June held steady 
to the accompaniment of more active 
business. The month began with the 
exchange’s spot price at $1.14; on June 


11, the figure was $1.144 which held 
through to June 26. Sales were re- 
ported larger than at anytime since 
April. 

e 
American Woolen Co. closed _ its 


plants trom June 30 to July 6 for in- 
ventory. The week-end holiday was 
extended and July’s potential produc- 
tion curtailed by a small percentage. 


e 
} 
i 


Pushes Sales of Summer Blankets— 
Associated Wool Industries has dis 


tributed its second manual on mer- 
chandising summer blankets of wool! 
describing five sales  opportunitie 


peculiar to this season for the promo 
tion of light weight blankets. 


Reelected Head of Federation—}. 
the 14th consecutive year Maurice Du 
brulle has been reelected president oi 
the International Wool Federation. Th 
1937 conference closed in Paris Jun 
19. The conference next year will b 
held in London. 


New Selling Agency—Charles F 


Lausser and John J. Nelson have 
formed the firm of Lausser & Nelsor 
to specialize on the sale of women’s 


Wear suitings and coatings from $1.25 
to $2.574 per yard. Offices are at 450 
Seventh Ave., New York. 


Key wool prices of July 1, a month 
ago, and the last two years: 


July 1, Junel, July 1, July 1, 
1937 1937 1936 1935 
Fine and fine med. terri- 


NG cas sicxcus me $0.95 $0.97 $0.84 $0.69 
SD UNE coche wirdec ois 44 43 38 314 
Tops fine 64-66s. . 1.18 1,22 1.08 94 

Average js....... 1.03 1.03 96 79 

epee 98 98 .90 674 

Noils, fine... . = 4 .75 . 7 .68 55 

Spaces , 58 .60 54 42 

2-40s 60s wstd yarn..... 1.80 1.82 1.55 1.37} 
Not 

g020 serge...... . 2.27 2.27% 1.95 quoted 


Current statistics on wool 


tion and mill activity: 


consump- 


May 
(4 weeks) 


April 
(5 weeks 
Wool consumed, clean equiv. 











Apparel wool, lb. . 22,864,000 28,980,000 
Carpet wool, lb..... .. 11,352,000 12,840,000 
Machinery activity (40-hr. shift) 
Looms (50-in. and wider) 117.7% 116. 4° 
Carpet looms....... 85.4% 88 4° 
io ae eee alee 140.7% 151.49; 
Worsted spindles............. 102.0% 101.7% 
Woolen spindles. ....... 5 128 . 2! 126.7! 
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"TS HOSE who feel that this country 
should never yield first place, in 
ere bigness, on any score will be 
worried at the news that Japan has 
aken that position away from the 
‘nited States, in so far as poundage 
production of rayon is concerned. 
Personally, we can’t get the least bit 
excited over it. Our rayon industry 
seems to be getting along pretty well, 
thank you. Anyway, if it’s size alone 
that counts, continued expansion of 
the domestic plants, including the 
latest news of the Celanese develop- 
ment, indicates that we'll probably 
keep in the running on that score too. 
Editor. 











Strong Rayon Summer Confirmed— 
The rayon yarn market entered July 
with stocks as low as in the busiest 
months of last winter, thus confirming 
arlier predictions that there would be 
10 summer “lull.” 


Celanese to Build Plant in Virginia? 
-The Giles County, Va., Chamber of 
Commerce, through Commonwealth’s 
Attorney J. L. Dillon, announced June 
24, that the Chamber had delivered to 
the American Cellulose and Chemical 
Manufacturing Co two deeds convey- 
ing title to 1,230 acres, on which will 
be built a $5,000,000 rayon plant em- 
ploying 1,500. American Cellulose and 
Chemical Mfg. Co. was the original name 
f the Celanese Corp. of America. The 
Celanese company persistently refusing 
to affirm or deny the report that they 
would build in Virginia. 


Raw Silk Prices Rise—June brought 
in appreciable improvement in raw silk 
prices. Crack double extra 13-15 white 
78% which sold at $1.764 on May 26 
had advanced to $1.844 on June 23. 
While the rise brought more confidence 
n the current picture, the trade still re- 
2arded silk levels with some skepticism. 


Cease and Desist Order Issued 
Three years after issuing a complaint 
charging 10 rayon producing firms with 
price-fixing practices, the Federal Com- 
mission has issued a cease and desist 
order against all respondents. Most of 
the firms are disposed to accept the 
irder, but no final decision has been 
reached. 


Silk-Rayon Labor Developments— 
l‘oremost labor happenings in the silk- 
rayon field were: Wm. Skinner & Sons, 
silk manufacturers, signed TWOC con- 
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The above rayon fabric, carrying a 
design based on the song “Memories” 
is one of a new series of “Theme 
Song Designs,” developed by Alta 
Vera Arnold and Byron G. Moon, of 
Byron G. Moon, Inc., New York. 
The design is protected against trade 
piracy since it is based on the song 
of the same name which is copy- 
righted by Remick Music Corp.; Mr. 
Moon also has patents pending on 
other aspects of the theme song de- 
sign plan. The fabric, “Memories,” 
is being manufactured under license 
by Wedgewood Sportswear, Inc.; 
W.E. McKay & Co. are the licensed 
converters. 


tract providing among other things for 
a 40-hour week, $16-$18 wage minimums 
and a wage raise of 4c. hourly; Tubize 
Chatillon Corp. workers at Hopewell, 
Va., organized a Workers Association 
which will not be affiliated with any 
outside body; TWOC officials issued a 
statement criticizing the new rayon 
workers organization at Ampthill, Va., 
rayon plant of E. I. du Pont & Co. as 
a “company union’; Master Weavers 
Institute, Paterson, N. J., signed with 
TWOC for closed shop. 


Paris Interest Spurs Ribbon Demand 
—Increased emphasis placed on ribbons 
for dresses and other apparel in Paris 
this year is expected by the narrow 
fabric trade to bring a rise in demand 
here. 

e 


Silk Parade Begins Sept. 20—The 
fourth annual Silk Parade will be held 
during the week of Sept. 20, it was an- 
nounced by the International Silk Guild. 
The keynote of the event, which now 
is an established institution in silk pro- 
motion, will be “Quality silk merchan- 
dise for Profits and Prestige.” The 
Guild announces that “silk will be fea- 
tured as the merchant’s answer to the 
consumer demand for quality.” A pre- 
view of the coming Silk Parade will be 
held on July 20 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 


Rayon Fabric Deliveries Hold Up— 
The seasonal decline in deliveries ot 
rayon broad woven goods in May was 
less than normal, according to figures 
made public by the National Federation 
of Textiles and the National Rayon 
Weavers Association. The May index 
figure receded slightly from April but 
remained well above May 1936. Key 
heures follow: 

May April May 


1934 = 100 a 
1936 1937 1937 
Taffetas. Twills, Linings 


and Other Staples...... 218 272 260 
Dress Goods, Novelties, pe 
and Other Fancies...... 102 89 88 
WORE. -cktisccdassaneenee 142 156 152 

° 


Rayon Articles in “Fortune’—Rayon 
was the subject of two feature articles 
in July Fortune; one article purported 
to be a history of the American Viscose 
Corp. but was chiefly a discussion of 
the company’s financial set-up; the sec- 
ond article was a history of Burlington 
Mills, leading rayon weavers. 


Key rayon prices and statistics fol- 
low: 


Prices July 1, June 1, July 1, July 1, 
Viscose process 1937 1937 1936 1935 
75 denier (18-30 fils.). . $0.93 $0.93 $0.90 $0 85 
100 denier (40 fils.)....... 82 82 79 i4 
150 denier (40 fils.)....... .63 63 .60 55 
Acetate process........... \ * : 
150 denier........ beats 63 .63 60 60 


Cupra. process 
150 denier (112 fils. 5 turns 


on cones) . s eeaniae 68 68 65 60 
Rayon staple 14, 3 and 5} 
denier viscos@......... .28 28 ° ° 
Indices of Deliveries f 
Month June May April 
In year 1937...... oe 517 530 520 
In year 1936...... 498 428 433 


* Not quoted. 
+ Rayon Organon, exclusive of acetate. Daily average 
1923-25=100. 


ae 
Key silk prices and statistics follow: 
July 1, Junel, July 1, July 1, 
Prices 1937 1937 1936 1935 
Crack XX 13/15 white 78°%.. $1.914 $1.77 $1.65 $1.40 
Tram 5thd Japan 85°%...... 2.74 2.68 2.27 2.22 
Tram Crack XX 78% 2.52 2.41 2.20 1.97} 
60s-2, spun silk... $3.15 3.18 2.85 2.4 
Approxi- 

mate Stock at 
Statistics Imports deliveries ware} ouses 
June, 1937 40 037 35 , 783 45 556 
May, 1937 al 35,698 35,278 41,302 
April, 1937............... 39,712 40,561 40,882 








Cm = 
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oc of the pending revival of 
1 the national hosiery agreement 
is the one bright spot in the present 
muddled picture of labor conditions in 
the hosiery industry. The Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Manufacturers and the 
American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers have submitted to their re- 
spective memberships, for ratification, 
an accord the highlights of which are: 
(a) return of Dr. George W. Taylor 
as impartial chairman, and (b) sub- 
stantial wage raises, especially in the 
service weight division. The move to 
revive the agreement is a step in the 
right direction, offering some promise 
of labor stability. Both sides are to be 
congratulated on seeking Dr. Taylor’s 
return to the office in which he has 
rendered distinguished service in the 
past.—Editor. 


Chronology of Apex “Strike’”—Fol- 
lowing is a chronology of the 2-month 
labor troubles at Apex Hosiery Co. 
mills, Philadelphia: May 6—Hearing of 
plans by American’ Federation of 
Hosiery Workers for demonstration at 
the mill, company closed at 1 p.m. At 
3 p.m., after disorders in which many 
were hurt, workers took possession of 
mill; May 24—Sit-down strikers con- 
tinued occupation. Apex sued to force 
eviction, also filing damage suit against 
union; June 5—Suit dismissed for lack 
of jurisdiction; June 21—Appeals Court 
ordered strikers evicted from plant and 
enjoined American Federation of Ho- 
y Workers from interfering with 
company’s business; June 22—U. §S 
Marshal gets eviction order; union an- 
nounces it will seek U. S. Supreme Court 
stay, pending appeal; June 23—Strikers 
quit mill; Apex asks arrest of 256 men 
ind four union officials, charging they 
wrecked mill before leaving; June 24 


\pex workers started balloting to select 
1] 
colle 


siery 


ctive bargaining agency, using a 
ballot which carried names of the Fed- 
eration and an organization described as 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Workers; Federal Judge Kirkpatrick had 
ompany’s request for arrests under ad- 
visement; Mavor Wilson of Philadelphia 
-alled a conference of company and 
union representatives in an effort to 
settle the strike. 


“Swim Suit Week” Spurs Sales—Farly 
results of “Swim Suit Week” 
which was nationally observed by 5,000 


1 


report 
reports on 


rge stores and many other outlets in- 
ited that the promotion had effec- 
ly stimulated demand for bathing 

ll kinds. Martin H. Stern, 


ry ot the campaign, 
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said that participation in the event far 
exceeded the 1936 observance. Chain 
stores were especially active; a number 
of smaller outlets found difficulty in 
meeting consumer demands. 


Swimsuits Sell Two-at-a-time—A new 
consumer trend to buy two swimsuits 
at once—one a woven and one a knit 
suit—among women customers is_ re- 
ported by a foremost New York store, 
the suits being used respectively for 
beachwear and for waterwear. 


Summer Underwear Carryover Low— 
With the summer underwear season at 
an end, mills generally found themselves 
in a healthy position, having very little 
carryover stocks. Fall buying continued 
but at a slower pace, due to the seasonal 
lull. However, the slackening was less 
than usual at this time and the market 
looked for an early pick-up, in view of 
the rising trend of prices. 


Labor Developments—Labor develop- 
ments in knitting mills during the month 
included: a strike at Rosedale Knitting 
Mills, Reading, Pa., which was quickly 
settled after one day’s interruption of 
business, a strike at the Federal Knit- 
ting Mills, Cleveland; and strikes in sev- 
eral small hosiery mills which ended 
when agreements were reached with the 
American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers. 

e 


Hosiery Statistics—A 10.7% rise in 
shipments of women’s  full-fashioned 
hosiery in May, 1937, over the same 
month last year was a highlight of the 
May, 1937, statistical report issued July 
7 by the National Association of Hos- 
iery Manufacturers. Reflecting the 
seasonal decline, all shipments fell 
trom 11,376,479 doz. pr. in April, 1937, 
to 9,758,087 doz. pr. in May. However, 
the May, 1937, total, all shipments, was 
4% above the same month in 1936. 
Knee-length shipments in May 1937, 
shared the general drop from April, 
1937, but remained substantially over 
those of May, 1936. In comparing the 
two years, the only division showing 
a decline of shipments in May, 1937, 
was the men’s half hose group (exclud- 
ing wool) which total below 
the 1936 figure 


was 8.9% 


Berks County Mills Organize—Lead 
ing hosiery manufacturers in Reading, 
Pa., took legal steps June 29 to incorpo 
rate as “The Keystone Hosiery Manu 
facturers Association.” It was stated 
that the aim is to permit united action 
on mutual problems, and that the 
will not aff members’ relations with 


existing trade associations. 


step 


Advance—Leading 
losiery raised their 


Prices 
randed 
ind ( 


Hosiery 


1 
iners 
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MODERN UNDERWEAR 


A cellophane dust-proof and handling- 
proof package designed for Phillips- 
Jones Corp., New York, by Robt. Gair 
Co., New York. The wrapping is used 
to promote the sale of a new type of 
men’s underwear knit of Celanese yarn. 
The illustration shows a dozen en- 
velope packages displayed in a special 
container designed by Eastern States 
Carton Corp., New York, and printed 
in the same blue shade used on the 
individual envelopes. 


$6.35 per doz. minimum price to $6.50, 
this month. The advance met little re- 
sistance due to strong call. Hosiery, so 
dyed as to have changeable colors, called 
“iridescent,” is exciting market atten- 
tion. Among firms offering the line is 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. 


Hosiery Agreement Reached ?—Fol- 
lowing a period of negotiations it was 
reported that the Full Fashioned Hos 
iery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
made up of union mills, and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Hosiery Workers had 
reached an agreement which would soon 
be enacted. It is understood the agree 
ment, giving an average wage raise of 
121%, would become effective Aug. 1. 


Fabric Glove Survey Nearly Complet- 
ed—The Underwear Institute announces 
that its survey of the fabric glove in- 
dustry, is nearly complete. This study— 
covering production, prevailing wages 
and hours of labor, total payrolls, aver- 
age annual earnings, and other data— 
is the first of its kind ever undertaken; 
909% of the industry has cooperated and 
the survey will be ready for distribution 
within a few weeks. 


Knit Goods 
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NTI- CREASE, crush - resistant, 
4 waterproof, water-repellent, pre- 
shrunk, permanent, spot-proof, slip- 
‘ss, fast-dyed, air-conditioned. These 
ire a few of the terms applied to fabric 
nishes. But what do they mean? If 
the textile man does not know, how 
‘an he expect intelligently to mer- 
handise his products? Three things 
ire needed if the industry is to make 
the most of the opportunities offered 
hv the many new finishes: (1) stand- 
ird definitions, (2) standard test 
nethods, and (3) informative labels. 
Preliminary work along these lines 
has already been started by individual 
finishers, various chemical manu fac- 
turers, technical associations, and gov- 
ernment agencies. But, due to lack 
‘§ man power and money, progress is 
slow. We believe that the National 
\ssociation of Finishers of Textile 
Fabrics is the logical organization to 
sponsor and finance intensive research 
leading to the early establishment of 
these standards.—Editor. 








Finishers Protest—‘‘No emergency 
exists. National control of all industry 
is not necessary. The methods pro- 
posed will not work. Undue haste in 
the enactment of a measure of so great 
importance is heavily weighted with 
dire and evil portent.” From these 
quotations, taken from a statement filed 
by the National Association of Finish- 
ers of Textile Fabrics, on June 16, 
with the Senate-House Committee 





A few of more than 20 IngAclad 
20-gal., 18-8 stainless clad steel dye 
cans in use at Southern Bleachery & 


Print Works, Taylors, 8. C. Use of 
IngAclad for the sides and bottom of 
the tubs supplies corrosion-resistant 
stainless steel interior surfaces at a 
marked saving as compared with the 
cost of solid  corrosion-resisting 
alloys. Fabrication was handled by 
Sheet Metal Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, from 20% Stainless Clad Steel 
supplied by Ingersoll Steel & Disc 
Div. of Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago. 
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holding hearings on the Black-Connery 
bill, it appears that cotton finishers 
as a group are not any too strongly 
in favor of the proposed Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 





Seek Trade-Practice Standards—Ei- 
forts are being made by the Paterson 
(N. J.) Industrial Commission to have 
the Federal Trade Commission estab- 
lish fair-trade rules governing prac- 
tices in the silk and rayon finishing 
industry. According to Herbert S. 
Swan, industrial consultant to the 
Paterson commission, the F.T.I. has 
agreed to conduct a hearing on a pro- 
posed pact which is designed to elimi- 
nate unfair trade practices. The rules 
as prepared for consideration include 
previsions covering commercial bribery, 
rebates, misrepresentation, deceptive 
selling methods, defamation, contracts, 
misleading price quotations, prizes and 
premiums, advertising and promotion, 
selling goods below cost, conspiring to 
control prices, brokerages and commis- 
sions, discriminatory service, imperson- 
ation, threats for patent infringements, 
coercion in sales, charges for various 
services, charges for redyeing goods, 
allowances for shrinkage, and copying 
designs. The date set for the hearing 
is Tuesday, July 27. 


Production and Sales in this 
country for 1936 showed increases at 
17% and 20%, respectively, as com- 
pared with the previous year, according 
to data released last month by the U. 
S. Tariff Commission. Output of 119,- 
233,551 Ib. in 1936 sets a new peak. 
Synthetic indigo production increased 
32% and sulphur black 21% over 1935. 
Sales totaled 117,256,776 lb., valued at 

iy Production of Naphthol 
AS and its derivatives, not included 
above, was 344,426 lb. Output last year 
of textile assistants by dye manufac- 
turers was 2,160,288 lb., against 1,650,- 
000 Ib. in 1935, 


Dye 


Vacation With Pay—The entire staff 
and plant force of United Piece Dye 
Works received a week’s vacation with 
pay. In order to effect that arrangement 
with the least possible confusion the 
plant was shut down completely during 


the week of June 27, reopening on 
July 6. 
© 
Finishers’ Golf Tournament—The 


annual golf tournament of National As- 
sociation of Finishers of Textile 


Fabrics will be held July 15, at the 
Baltusro Country Club, Short Hills, 
Js 

* 


Neva-Wet’s Latest Stunt—There is 
seldom a month that S. Howard Lef- 
kowitz does not think up some new 
way to promote sales of Neva-Wet 
fabrics. His latest stunt has been to 
contract with United States Testing 


Co. for the installation of a field testing 
laboratory at Neva-Wet headquarters, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York. Facilities 
will be provided so that 2,500 visitors 
a day can see being made the actual 
tests which Neva-Wet fabrics must 
pass before they can bear two seals— 
one of the Neva-Wet Corp.; the other 
of the U. S. Testing Co., telling the 


consumer that Neva-Wet merchandise 
is guaranteed against shrinking, is 


perspiration proof, is water repellent; 
letting her know the tensile strength, 
the fiber content, the color fastness, 
the wearing qualities. 


Outing—The South-Cen- 
tral Section of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists & Colorists 
will hold its annual summer outing at 
Lookout Mountain Hotel, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on August 6 and 7. The Pied- 
mont and South-Eastern Sections will 
be joint hosts. Walter E. Hadley, of 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher, is chairman 
of the section. Robert Wheeler, of 
Crystals Springs Bleachery, is general 
chairman for the outing. 


Chemists’ 


Superized Finish—Empresse velvet 
with a Superized finish is introduced 
in the new Fieldcrest line for fall by 
Marshall Field & Co., manufacturing 
division. This is a transparent velvet 
which is said to be more crush resist- 
ant than any previous velvet, and at 
the same time to be stain and spot 
resistant. According to Marshall Field, 
the fabric has been subjected to per- 
spiration, alcohol, and lipstick tests 
and has proved to be resistant in each 


case; ink stains may be washed out 
of the fabric; it is both washable and 
dry-cleanable. 
* 
Washability Guarantee—Kapo Dye- 


ing & Print Works, Haledon, N. J., 
announced last month the development 
of a new process which permits the 
company to guarantee the washability 
of every garment made from “Kapo 
Processed” dyed and printed lingerie 
silks, 
a 


Commercial Standards, 
based on specifications under which 
members of the Refinishers’ As- 
sociation of New York preshrink wool- 
en and worsted fabrics, were presented 
by E. C. Morse, representing Texurity 
Guild, in an address at the annual con- 
vention of Dyers & Cleaners, held June 
7, in Conneaut Lake Park, Pa. 


Proposed 
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Cotton Mill News 
Dwight 


Mfg. Co., 
nstalled 143 


] 


Alabama City, Ala. has 
vapor lamps in the new 
the plant. 


mercury 


sher department of 


Opelika (Ala.) Mills have had one of their 
®-foot Saco-Lowell slasher cylinders re-covered 
with copper, the work being done by _ the 


Textile Shop of Spartanburg, S. C. 


Cartersville (Ga.) Mills with Bob Hamilton, 
s plant manager, and J. L. Knight, as his asso- 
late, has begun manufacture of tufting yarn 
for the bedspread industry. 


La Rose Bedspread Co., Dalton, Ga., has 
nstalled new machinery for the manufacture of 
spreads The company will continue 
0 manutacture candlewick spreads, also. 

Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, 
tion of new. three-story 
-0 It and will 

Capacity ; 


henille 


Ga., has begun erec 
addition to mill, 50x 
install equipment for increase 
estimated to cost $100,000. 

Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills has in- 
stalled new equipment including long-draft spin- 

ng, cards, winders and a new warper. 

Acme Spinning Co., Stowe Spinning Co., Per- 
fection Spinning Co., and Linford Mills, Inc., 
Belmont, N. C., are constructing an office build 

g, 40x94 ft 

‘Edenton (N. C.) 
Whitin large-package 


Cotton Mills have 


twisters, 


installed 
replacing the old 


twisters All spinning ‘equipment is_ being 
hanged over to Whitin long-draft. 
Faytex Mills, Inc., Fayetteville, N. C., has 


warded contract to the Dixie Spindle & Flyer 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., for improvements and 
repairs in equipment at mill. 

Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., 
re installing a complete long-draft system in 
their spinning department 
Flint Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., has 
new Allen-Bradley winder in No. 2 mill. 
Groves Thread Co., Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
1as purchased and installed 12 Whitin spin- 
ning frames in their No. 2 mill. It also in- 
stalled two new breakers and feeders in the 

rding department 

Glen Raven (N. C.) 
general contract to H. F. 
tor N & lor one-story 

expansion i 


installed 


Cotton Mills have let 
Mitchell, Jr., Burling 
addition, to be used 
division. Cost esti 

ited over including equipment. J. E 
sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 

Jackson Mills No. 3, High Shoals, N. C., have 
ompleted the installation of new air filters and 

exhaust which order was placed 
ecently Shop, Inc., Spartanburg, 


> a. 


Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., has 


weaving 
$35,000 


systen tor 
with the Textile 


stalled in No. 1 mill, four Whitin long-draft 
spinning frames, one Whitin long-draft slubbe: 
Saco-Lowell long-draft spinning frames, and 

ne Saco-Lowell Jong-draft slubber 
Lola Mills, Inc., Stanley, N. C., has installed 
chinery including a Saco-Lowell slasher, Foste! 
No. 75 winders, Universal multiple winders, three 
n-dryi units equipped with Grinnell unit 
eaters, and the latest type package carriers fron 
e Gast Cou Dyeing Machine Co It has 
I installed a new high-speed pressure filter 


nt, which was furnished by Hungerford & 
Te Thc of Clayton, N. J 
Wade Mfg. Co., Wadesboro, N * recently 
pleted the installation of 80 new looms. 
Weldon (N. C.) Cotton Mills have just com 
leted an addition for raw stock dyeing. 
Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills are getting un 
M 1 modernization program expected to rep 
itlav of $500,000 to $1,000,000. No 


sion s contemplated in 


connection with this 
Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, S. C 


installed a basement, 


have laid 
removed inter 
installed a 


‘ {} ’ 
< oors 


columns in the mill building, 


edlate 


ew elevator hatch and a new elevator, installed 
ew plumbing fixtures in the basement and made 
other miscellaneous repairs representing about 
$22,000. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., 
vere the architects, with Daniel Construction Co., 


Anderson, S, ( as the general contractors. 
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Clover (S. C.) Spinning Mills, Inc., which sev 
eral months ago purchased the properties of the 
old Clover Mills, was scheduled to start operations 
July 1 on high-grade single knitting and warp- 
twist carded yarns in counts from 18s to 34s. 
New equipment, including 1,400 spindles, has 
been purchased. Management is the same as that 
ot Neely Cotton Mills, Yark, ~~ co with d. G. 
Cloniger in charge. 

Riverside Mills, Enoree, S. C., have let general 
contract to Potter & Shackleford, Allen Bldg., 
Greenville, S. C., for new one-story addition. New 
equipment will be installed. Cost is estimated at 
$50,000. 

Joanna Cotton Mills, 
nounce plans for construction 
dwellings in the village. 

River Mills, Greenville, S 
way on new one-story addition, 60x140 ft., for 
which general contract recently was let to the 
Fiske-Carter Construction Co., Greenville, to cost 
close to $40,000. It will be used primarily for 
storage and distribution An award for roofing 
made to the J. A. Piper Roofing Co., 


Goldville, S. C., an- 
of 50 additional 


C., have work under 


has been 
Greenville. 
Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co. is constructing a 
new filter plant to double the size of the old one. 
Polly Prentiss, Inc., and associates, Sumter, 
S. C., have opened unit No. 2 on Harvin Street, 








INVESTMENT IN INTANGIBLES 

build good 
their opera- 
noted in the 


Among the mills which 
will for themselves with 
tives the following are 
news this month: Brandon’ Corp., 
Woodruff, S. C., unit builds modern 
gymnasium; Ruby Cotton Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., provides modern play- 
ground for operatives and_ their 
families ; Macon, (Ga.) Textiles, Inc., 
beautifies its village with shrubbery; 
Clinton, (S. CC.) Cotton Mills paves 
streets and sets out trees and shrubs; 
Newberry, (S. ©.) Cotton Mills em- 
ploys C. M. Guest & Sons to install 
bathrooms in 250 houses in its village 
at cost of $40,000. 








Sumter, to take care of fall business This new 
unit is equipped for chenille spreads. 

Neely Cotton Mills, York, S. C., have begun a 
modernization program, which will include the 
installation of the latest long-draft spinning. This 
program will represent a cost of $100,000. 

Master Tuft Candlewick Corp., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has completed the installation of additional 
equipment to increase the capacity one-third. 

Mexia (Tex.) Texile Mills are erecting an addi 
tion, 50 ft. long to the weaving department. 

Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Cornwall, Ont., is 
iwarding miscellaneous contracts for completion ct 
new one-story mill addition, 200x800 ft., now un 
der way, and for which general award was made 
recently to Anglin Norcross Corp., Ltd., Montreal 

Dominion Fabrics, Ltd., Dunnville, Ont., have 
awarded general contract to Gardner Construction 
Co., Welland, Ont., for one-story addition to mill 
it Welland, operated in name _ of Dominion 
Yarns, Ltd., to be 100x100 ft., estimated to 


cost over $75,000, with equipment. 


Cotton Financial Notes 


Selma Mfg. Co. has 
Birmingham, Ala., 


the owners of the 


given up its mill at 
which has been taken over by 
property and operated under 


the name of the Birmingham Textile Co.. with 
Charles A. Jones, Jr., as president Selma has 
transferred its operations to its plant at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


Montgomery Co., Windsor Locks, Conn., is dis 
manufacture of gray sales yarn, 
novelty yarns, 


continuing the 
but will continue operations on 
tinsel and wire products. The company will lease 
its unused plant space, if possible. New York 
office has been discontinued. 


Eagle Cotton Mills, Madison, Ind., has beer 
purchased by C. L. Upchurch & Sons, Inc., tex 
tile machinery, Athens, Ga., for about $25,000 
The machinery is to be sold immediately. 

Lamport Mfg. Supply Co. has acquired 
large unit of the American Printing Co. plant 
at Fall River, Mass., and is moving thither it: 
sorting, packing and shipping facilities formerly 
located at New Bedford, Mass. 

Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., will bs 
taken over in part by General Motors Corp. fo: 
the purpose of making automobile seat 
E. Clayton, Toledo, Ohio, will be in charge. 

Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co.’s plan of recapital 
ization has been approved by the preferred and 
common stockholders. 

Advance Thread Co., Salisbury, N. C., has 
taken over the Wilkins Co. building in Hender 
sonville, N. al 

Abbeville (S. C.) Cotton Mills are seeki: 
reorganization. 

Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. has arranged for 
increase in capital stock from 16,000 to 112,000 
shares, no par value, representing a total in 
crease in capitalization to $960,000, consider- 
able portion of proceeds to be used for expansion 
and improvements in mill. 

Martel Mills Corp., Spartanburg, S. C., has 
begun production in branch mill at Elk Mountain, 
near Asheville, N. C., formerly the plant of 
French Broad Cotton Mills, closed for six years. 
Improvements have been made at the mill, in- 
cluding new spinning and carding machinery. 

Tupelo (Miss.) Cotton Mills 
liquidate, following a sit-down strike. 
erty to be offered for sale includes 
equipment, village and 35 acres of land 


covers 


g T7B 


have voted to 
The prop- 


plant, its 


Wool Mill News 


National Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y., has 
installed additional Hungerford & Terry water 
softening equipment. 

Waterbury Felt Co., Skaneateles Falls, N. Y., 
has begun erection of one-story addition to mill, 
for which general contract recently was awarded 
to Ludke Brothers & Harrington Co., 143 Kelsey 
St., Auburn, N. Y. Cost estimated 
$45,000, with equipment. 

Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., is constructing 
a 74x112-ft. addition, to house 50 looms and 
carding and spinning equipment. Mill has also 
bought package and beam dyeing unit and also 


} 
ciose to 


an extractor from Gaston County Dveing Ma- 
chine Co. 
Burlington (Wis.) Mills have superstructure 


under way for new one-story addition for which 
general contract recently was let to Olaf Hogan 


son, Burlington, reported to cost over $30,000 

with equipment. H. W. Tullgren, 1234 North 

Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., is architect 
William Collie Woolen Manufacturer, Ways 


Mills, Que., plans expansion and improvements in 
mill, including installation of additional equip- 
ment for increased capacity. Cost estimated close 
to $50,000, 


Wool Financial Notes 


Thames Valley Woolen Co., Wading Cove, Nor- 
wich, Conn., has been incorporated by Joseph H. 
Hall, treasurer of the Mohegan Mills Norwich, 
operated by Joseph Hall & Son, Inc., and Ralph 


G. Hall, to take over and operate such property, 
under a reorganization plan. 

Bloomington (Ind.) Woolen Mills, Inc., has 
been established at 653 South Rogers street, 


Bloomington. 

Sheuerman Brothers, Inc., Capital City Woolen 
Mills, Des Moines, Iowa—Local Federal District 
Court has granted an order of foreclosure on 
mill of this company at Eighth and Market sts., 
in favor of RFC, in amount of $174,395, cover- 
ing a Federal loan of $199,000 made in July 
1935, by company. The been 
ordered sold by the Court. 

Old Town (Me.) Woolen Co. has cl: 
mill for an indefinite 


propert has 


sed its local 
period and will concen- 
trate production largely at its mill at Guilford, 
Me., until further notice. 

Farr Alpaca Co. held its annual meeting June 
16 at its offices in Holyoke, Mass. The annual 
report showed a loss for the fiscal year of $213,- 
386.67. The first 8 months showed a loss of 
a profit of $158,897. 


$300,217 and the last four, 
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Cherry Valley Textile Co., Chapel St., Leices 
er, Mass., has been organized with capital of 
100 shares of stock, no par value, to operate a 
local woolen mill. Salo Hoffman, Leicester, is 
president and treasurer. 


United States Bunting Co., Lowell, Mass., is 
to be dissolved as all its assets have been trans- 
ferred to the Ames Worsted Co. and all its debts 
paid in full. 


Fried & Fishman, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., rep- 
resenting the Middleshade Co., Inc., has sold 
one-half of the mill equipment and leased 12,000 
q. ft. of the Beaver Mills, southwest corner 30th 
and Reed Sts., Frankford, to the Overbook 
Mills, which will operate it as a cloth weaving 
plant. 

J. H. Hinlein & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
disposed of equipment in their weaving depart- 
ment at public sale, and will concentrate pro- 
duction in the future on braids and trimmings. 


Rayon & Silk Mill News 


Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Monroeville, Ala., has 
under construction a modern factory building, 
with Agee & Hembrough of Pinehill, Ala., in 
charge of the construction work. 


Tubize Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga., completed 
its new viscose yarn unit at Rome in June, and 
work began at once on the installation of machin- 
ery, which is expected to be ready for operation 
by Sept. 1. The company will then be able to 
manufacture 16,000,000 Ibs. of viscose yarn 
annually. The company is also increasing its 
acetate yarn production, and it is expected that 
by September the acetate unit will be producing 
at the rate of 2,000,000 lbs. annually. 


Waumbec Mills, Inc., incorporated under New 
Hampshire laws, has leased the second floor of 
No. 4 mill of the Central Division from Amos- 
keag Industries, Inc., Manchester, N. H. New 
equipment has been purchased for the mill to 
manufacture high quality rayon fabrics. George 
Greenspan is president; Saul Greenspan is secre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager. William 
Zopfi has been engaged as superintendent. 


Suncook (N. H.) Mills have work under 
way on extensions and improvements in_ their 
China Mill, and will concentrate production large- 
ly at this plant in the future. The Pembroke 
Mill of the company will be abandoned. Com- 
pany has disposed of a large block of local 
property, 97 parcels in all, at public auction, for 
total consideration stated at $122,265, and will 
use the fund for the purchase of 500 new looms 
and auxiliary equipment. 


American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C.,_ has 
awarded general contract to Potter & Shackleford, 
Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C., for new one-story 
addition for storage and distributing, on bid of 
$37,958. Company has work under way on a 
new filter plant at mill, estimated to cost $50,000, 
for which contract was let recently to Reed & 
Abee, Inc., Asheville, N. C. This work is part 
of a general expansion program in progress at 
the mill, with total cost of $1,000,000. 

Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa., has ar- 
ranged for change in company name to Amer 
ican Viscose Corp. Work is completed on large 
addition to branch mill at Meadville, Pa., and 
machinery installation will be placed under way 
at once. Facilities will be provided for close to 
double present plant capacity. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
closed bids on general contract for new mill on 
large tract near Painesville, Ohio, acquired sev 
eral months ago, to include a main three and 
four-story mill, 80x 320 ft., and three one-story 
adjoining units, 325 x 450 ft., 280 x 350 ft., and 
60x 600 ft., power house and other structures. 
Cost estimated over $3,500,900, with equipment. 

American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
180 Madison Ave., New York, has concluded 
negotiations for purchase of tract of about 1200 
acres of land on New River, Giles County, Va.. 
vicinity of Pearisburg, Va., as site for new 
rayon mill, for which plans will be drawn at 
once. It will comprise several large one- and 
multi-story units, with power house and other 
mechanical departments, and will be equipped to 
give employment to about 1500 operatives. Ini 
tial mill is estimated to cost close to $5,000,000 

Virginia Rayon Mills, Orange, Va., is erecting 
a two-story, 70x 120 ft. addition. Plans were 
prepared by E. E. Burruss, Charlottesville, Va. 

Viscose Corp. of Virginia, Roanoke, Va., has 
awarded general contract to Wark & Co., 1608 
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Watl News 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., for new mill at 
Front Royal, Va., where tract of about 263 acres 
was acquired a few months ago, and work will 
begin on main buildings at once. It will com 
prise a group of one and multi-story units, total 
ing about 350x2000 ft. Entire project will 
cost over $1,000,000, and is scheduled for com 
pletion early in 1938. 

Duplan Silk Corp., New York, N. Y., has 
asked bids on general contract for proposed new 
branch mill at Grottoes, Va., where tract of land 
recently was acquired. It is estimated to cost 
close to $550,000, with equipment. Erection it 
scheduled to begin in July. The Ballinger Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is architect and engineer. 
Company has contracted for electric power with 
the Virginia Public Service Co., which will build 
a new power line to mill site. About 300 
looms will be installed in addition to a throw- 
ing department. 


Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall, Ont., have 
authorized plans for expansion, including erec- 
tion of group of new one and multi-story units, 
and installation of considerable new machinery for 
increased rayon yarn capacity. Work will begin 
soon and will be completed in 19388. Cost 
estimated close to $3,000,000. The firm has 


MILL VILLAGE ACTIVITIES 


Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8S. C., 
is erecting 40 additional homes for 
operatives ; {ragon - Baldwin Cotton 
Mills, Whitmire, S. C. unit has re- 
modeled and repainted every direllina 
in its village; Morrowebb Cotton Mill 
Co.,» Dallas, N. C., is repainting its 
rillage ; Hannah Pickett Mills, Rocking- 
ham, N. C., has built a handsome home 
for their superintendent of No. 2 Mill, 
M. T. Poovey; Abbeville, (8. C.) Cotton 
Mills is devising a plan to sell homes 
to 20 operatives who requested that 
this step be taken. 


completed a 150 x 100 ft. addition for increase in 
cone winding capacity. Sipp-Eastwood Corp., and 
Universal Winding Co. machines have been 
installed. 


Sikes & Co., Georgetown, Ontario, Canada, have 
leased one of the mills of the Dods Knitting 
Co., and is equipping same for manufacture of 
yarn. The mill which has been idle since 1932, 
will use all male help when opened. 


St. Marys Textiles, Ltd., Cadzow Park, St. 
Marys, Ontario, a new concern organized to take 
over the plant of the defunct Roxborough Tex 
tiles, is reconditioning the looms and _ other 
equipment preparatory to opening a mill for the 
making of rayon and cotton goods. W. L. Poore, 
a former superintendent of the Stauffer & Dobie 
textile mills in Galt, will head the firm 


Rayon & Silk Financial Notes 


Hartford Rayon Corp., Rocky Hill, Conn., has 
filed a certificate of registration with SEC for 
593,344 shares of voting trust certificates rep- 
resenting a $1 per share par value. Stockho!d 
ers have voted approval of recommendations of 
directors to dissolve the Connecticut corporation 
and incorporate under the laws of the State of 
Delaware. The action has been completed 


Modern Fabrics, Inc., Paterson, N. J., have 
been chartered with capital of 2500 shares of 
stock to operate a local silk and rayon mill. New 
company is represented by William B. Kaufman 
45 Church St., Paterson, attorney. 


Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket, R. I, has 
closed its will for an indefinite period. About 
800 employes have been released. 

Fayetteville (Tenn.) Silk Mills Co.—Building 
and equipment of this company have been 
acquired at public auction by J. R. Hiller, rep 
resenting the bondholders, on bid of $10,000 
Ageregate bonds against the property ill of 
which have been pooled, are $40,000 Plant 
will be put up for resale, it is said 


Gray, Gore & Daniels, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
is the name of a new firm recently organized, 
with a capital stock of $100,000, to manufacture 
silk and rayon yarns. 


Knitting Mill News 


Albany (Ga.) Mfg. Co. is expending $750,000 


on its full-fashioned hosiery plant which will 
take several months longer to finish. 


E-Z Mills of Georgia, Cartersville, Ga., have 
recently completed an addition in which 25 
machines were installed, which were moved to 
Cartersville from the North. 

Crisp Hosiery Mill, Cordele, Ga., which recently 
began operations, is planning installation of five 
new automatic knitting machines. 

Columbia (Miss.) Knitting Mill has constructed 
an addition which will double the present capacity 
of the mill. 

Grenada, Miss.—City Council has awarded gen- 
eral contract to the Concrete Construction Co., 
Cleveland, Miss., for new local mill, previously 
reported. It is understood that Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Indianapolis, Ind., will be interested in 
company occupying the mill; Goodman Bros. will 
operate the mill. 


Durant (Miss.) Mfg. Co., an interest of Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills, Ind., plans to begin produc- 
tion in July at new local mill, constructed by 
municipality and leased by company. 

Meridian (Miss.) Hosiery Mills will begin op 
erations this fall with 66 full-fashioned machines. 


Jackson County Mills, Inc., Pascagoula, Miss., 
are being organized as an interest of Peterzell 
Brothers, 26th and Reed Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of knit goods, to take over and 
operate the mill to be constructed by the City 
Council, Pascagoula. Plans for mill are being 
completed by Krouse & Brasfield, Meridian, Miss., 
architects, and bids will be asked on general 
erection contract. It will be equipped for pro- 
duction of woolen knit goods. Abram R., Meyer 
J., and Paul E. Peterzell comprise the Phila- 
delphia interests noted. 


Standard Hosiery Mills, Alamance, N. C., John 
P. Shoffner, president, have begun the construc- 
tion of a modern finishing plant. 


Hinshaw Hosiery Mills have been established 
on Highway 70, two miles from Asheboro, N. C., 
for the manufacture of infants’ hosiery. J. R. 
Hinshaw is owner and manager. 


Foster Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., has 
begun construction of a one-story, 28x100 ft. 
addition to cost $40,000 including equipment. 
Contract has been awarded to Bryan & Bayliff. 


Sellers Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., are 
erecting one-story addition, 96x108 ft., and 
will install 12 new automatic knitting machines 
and accessory equipment. Project will represent 
an investment of close to $150,000. 


Hudson Silk Hosiery Mill, Charlotte, N. C., 
has begun the erection of a $25,000 addition 
to the unit of the company on North Brevard 
Street, Charlotte, to house the dyeing and finish- 
ing department. 

Kingsboro Silk Mills, Inc., Gloversville, N. C., 
recently began operation of a southern plant 
housed in the building formerly occupied by the 
Daisy, Tenn., unit of Richmond Hosiery Mills. 
About 12 machines for producing knitted under- 
wear cloth constituted the initial equipment. 

Lyerly Full-Fashioned Mill, Hickory, N. C., 
has begun erection of new one-story additioa, 
50x50 ft., to be used primarily for expansion 
in storage and distribution division. 

McMaid Hosiery Mill, Marion, N. C., recently 
organized by L. Reid McCurry & Son, is begin 
ning operations in the building formerly occupied 
by Lake City Hosiery Mill. Initial equipment 
consists of 42 hosiery machines. 

Monroe (N. C.) Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., 
recently organized, has awarded general contract 
to P. H. Pinnex Co., Gastonia, N. C., for new 
one-story mill, 100 x 170 ft. Cost estimated over 
$45,000, with equipment. New company is 
headed by W. M. Davis and A. M. Secrest, 
Monroe 

Hanes Hosiery Mill, Winston-Salem, N. C., is 
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constructing a 2-story, 
cost of $75,000. 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has awarded the contract for relining two 
500 hp. boilers, to the Piedmont Supply Co. of 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Newport (Tenn.) 


100 x 190 ft. addition at 


Hosiery Mill is constructing 


one-story, 40x 300 ft. building at cost of 


$35.000. 
Southern Silk Mill, Spring City, Tenn., has re- 


cently purchased new equipment for installation 
in plant, including six fast warp tricot machines, 


168 in. in width, from Robert Reiner, Inc., and 
one Schlick beaming machine. 

New Braunfels, Tex.—Plans are maturing 
under direction of Christopher Shelby, San An- 
tonio (Tex.) Public Service Co., for new three- 
story and basement knitting mill at New Braun 
fels, 80 x 250 ft., reported to cost over $250,000, 


with equipment. It 
company now being organized. 
partment of San Antonio Public 
in charge of plans. 

Paul Knitting Mills Co., Pulaski, Va., 


irge its mill by adding a 


Wytheville (Va.) 


will be operated by a new 
Engineering de 


Service Co., is 


will en- 
story. 


} 
second 


Knitting Mills, Inc., previ 
1 reported, has awarded contract to the Tex 
le Machine Works, Reading, Pa., for equipment 
Contract has been placed with Bristol (Va.) Steel 
& Iron Works, Inc., for structural steel framing 
tor reported to cost about $300,000. with 
equipment. Samuel Russell is engineer in charge 
[Two buildings 72x 324 ft. of brick steel and 
are being constructed 
Knitting Co., Ltd., has been established 
Que for the 
hosiery in a 


t 


LaSalle 
Ple ville manufacture of 


building it has 


1 
ing ~ 


Knitting Financial Notes 


Abbeville, Ala——Plans are under way for the 


r oO company to construct nd 
perate a hosiery mill Plant will be one-story 
renorted t¢t cost over $40,000 with facilitic for 

’ t ol mt) ™ sons 
Good Will Hosiery Mill has been incorporated 
Fort P ¢ A] Authorized stock $10 000 
searnents pai n 2550 The incorporators are 
P. H. He W. J. Wicker and C. J. Smallev 
\ 4 + y onth this 1! nt ic to he 
Second Baptist Church 
Bid 
Holly-Maid Sportswear Mills, Inc., Los Angele 
Cc h ee! nized with canital of 
$50.000, 4 yperate a local knitting mill. Incor 
t nelude Otto Mehr, treasurer of the 
Garment Cc Logan, Utah 
Glastonbury Knitting Co., Addison, Conn 
Mill ind 7 t this company has been 
quired 1} H. I Mowry Stafford Springs, 
{ nt il d ( te \ new company 1s beir re 
for! 1 te operate the mill 
Liberty Knitting Mills, Inc., 1042 North Ked 
e Ave Chicago, Ill., have been incorporated 
it} pital of 100 shares to operate a local 
nittiy y mill 
Marvel Knitting Mills, Inc., 2457 South Mich 
Ave Chicago, Tl have been ranized 
with capital of 2500 shares to operate a local 
nitting mil 
Stevens Hosiery Mills, Inc., Jersey Citv, N. J 
‘ been organized with capital of 2500 shares 
yperate knitting mill Company S epre 
ented by Abraham Chazin, 30 Journal Sq., Jers 
(if ttorne 
Federal Knitwear Co., Inc., 100 Shipman St 
Newark. N. J.. 1 leased a floor building 
t 255 Grant Ave., East Newark, N. J., formerly 
ipied by ¢ k Thread Co ind will remove 
esent plant thither 
Main Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., has been or- 
nized with capital of $125,600, to operate a 
I] manufacture of silk and rayor 
Ne vy is represented by Abra 
B Market = Paterson, 
Eagle Rock Hosiery Mills, Inc., West Orange 
N J 1 r ee organized with capital of 2500 


local knitting mill. Tn 
il Schneider and John H 


Mueller, 704 Eagle Rock Ave West Orange 
Last noted is representative 
Blood Knitting Co.. Ams j N. ¥ s 
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Watl News 


gotiating sale to new interests, which will carry 
on the business, it is reported. 

Mineola (N. Y.) Knitting Mills, Inc., have been 
organized with capital of $70,000, to operate a 


local mill. New company is_ represented by 
Joseph S. Birenbach, 44 Court St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., attorney. 

Fogleman-Jefferies, Inc., were chartered June 


2, at Burlingten, N. C., to manufacture, buy and 
sell hosiery and other knit goods with $100,000 
authorized capital stock; subscribed stock of $300 
by T. D. Fogleman, W. N. Jefferies and Thomas 
D. Cooper, all of Burlington. 

Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. C., will es- 
tablish a branch plant in Jacksonville, Fila., 
directed by William Nebel. 

Hickory (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., has been 
purchased by Carl V. Cline, of Hickory, who 
was expected to take over the properties July 1 
from Joseph A. Sacks interests, of New York. 

Preslar Hosiery Co., Hickory, N. C., has pur- 
chased all of the stock which C. L. Whisnant 








ind E. FE. Whisnant had in the mills. 
AGAIN, DIVERSIFICATION! 
Walker County Hosiery Mills, 


LaFayette, Ga., is 
hedspread factory in connection with 
its hosiery mills. A building has been 
constructed on the Fortune property on 
Cherry Street the industry 
James Fortune is general manager 


now operating a 


for new 








Smithfield (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., has heen 
hartered with capital of $100,000. H. B. Mar- 
superintendent of the county schools, 
elected president of the firm, R. R. 
ce-president, and Allan Mimms secretary 
Charles J. Boland will be 
inager and superintendent 

Dixie Hosiery Mills, Newport, Tent 


has 
Holt, 
and 
general 


been 


announce 


that plans are being made for reorganizatior 
rhe equipr ent a the Sevierville Tenn unit is 
hel moved to the Newport unit 

Soddy (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills, Inc.—Plans are 
under wav for reorganization of this companv 

1 resumption of operations of its 425 circular 
machines. Common stock of company is owned 
bv Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., wit 

inch mill at Daisy, Tenn 

Southern Silk Mills, Spring City, Tenn., have 
installed six fast warp tricot machines, purchased 
from Robert Reiner Inc ind one Schlick beam 

n ichine 

Lawrenceville, Va., announces plans for float 
ir 1 $85.000 bond issue to secure the locatior 
of a hosiery mill A Pennsylvania hosiery com 
panv has agreed to move its plant to Lawrence 


lle provided the $35,000 is 


Zimmerknit Co., Ltd., 
Ltd., both Toronto, Ont 


consolidation of 


raised 

ind York Knitting Mills, 
Plans are maturing for 
these two and their 
inagement. The affiliated 
Hosiers, Ltd., Harvey Knitting 
Hosiery Co., all with mills at 


companies 
subsidiaries under one m 
clude 
Co ind Tor 


interests ir 


onto 


Processing Plant News 


Lanett (Ala.) Bleachery & Dve Works have 
awarded contract to Batson-Cook Co., West Point 
Ga tor f second-story addition 
to the machine shop, totaling 8,000 sq. ft. floor 
space and ibout $30,000 They have 
constructed addition to cloth warehouse. 

Kendall Co., Boston, Mass., has sked bids on 

ral contract for new and two-story addi 

Mass., 48 x 80 ft. 

estimated to 
$100,000, with equipment. Lockwood 
Engineers, Inc., Boston, Mass., is engineer 
Lowell Bleachery, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., has filed 
f addition to mill on Polk St., 


plans for one-story 
BS x 122 ft. to er $25,000. It will be 


construction of a 


costing 


ane 
$65.000 


one 
Walpole, 


respec tively 


tion to bleachery it 
nd 82x 130 ft cost 


close te 


Greene 


cost 01 
used primarily for storage 


Hamilton Print Works, Inc., Paterson, N. J 


has leased building formerly occupied by the 
Triplex Safety Glass Co., Clifton, N. J., at one 
time part of the plant of the Passaic Cotton 
Mills, and will remodel and improve for mill. 
Present plant will be removed from 30 George 


St., Paterson, and capacity increased. 

Avon Yarn Dyeing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
recently organized, has leased floor in local build- 
ing at 160 John St., and will occupy for plant. 


Southern Mercerizing Co., Tryon, N. C., has 
begun erection of new one-story addition, 100 x 
100 ft., for which general contract recently was 
let to Barger Brothers, Inc., Mooresville, N. C. 
Installation will include five new Whitin quillers. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing and Finishing Co. 


began operation of their new $70,000 boiler 
plant the week of June 7. The horsepower de- 


veloped is 750. 

Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
has plans under way for expansion and improve- 
ments in Magog (Que.) Print Works, including 
erection of large one-story mill addition and in- 


stallation of new equipment, latter being esti- 
mated to cost $250,000, exclusive of building. 


Processing Financial Notes 
Meritas Mills of Standard Textile Products Co., 


Columbus, Ga., have been purchased by the Cres- 
cent Corp., Fall River, Mass., for a stated con- 
sideration of $500,000, and has been ap- 
proved by the Federal Court. 

Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass., will 
be continued under the reorganization plan agreed 
to by stockholders and creditors and confirmed 
by the court. A subsidiary corporation, the 
Arnold Purchasing Corp., will be set up which 
takes over the functions of previous subsidiaries 
representatives and brings in $800,000 


sale 


saies 


ind 


new money as working capital for the business 
Dr. S. M. Jones is chairman of the board; Leo 
Bluhm, president; Tracy A. Adams, vice-president ; 


Albert & Grindy, 
Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co., Worcester, 


Mass.. denies the accuracy of a rumor in circula 
tion to the effect that that company was going 
to liquidate on July 1. An officer of the company 
stated that a partial excuse for the start of the 


treasurer. 


were on strike in the spring and at that time 
the directors voted to liquidate at once if the 
employees did not return. However, of course 
when they returned to work, this vote was auto 
matically rescinded The company now states 
that it has no idea of liquidating unless some 
future unforeseen circumstance compels it. 

Cliftona Print & Dye Works, Clifton, N. J. 
filed petition for 77B reorganization 


United Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J., will cor 
centrate at its main plant and sell in orderly 
liquidation the machinery, land and buildings of 


its Hawthorne, Weidman, and Mill B_ plants, 
according to announcement by Edwin Farnham 
Greene, 

Excello Dye Works, Inc., Paterson, N. J.— 
Barney Bores has been appointed receiver for 
this company, in bond of $500, by Vice- 
Chancellor Vivian M. Lewis 


Regent Print Works, Inc., 1 Van Houten St., 


Paterson, N. J.—Receivers for this company, 
Abram J. Cohen and William Harris, have beer. 
authorized by the Court of Chancery to accept 
an offer for the property made by David Fried- 
man, Paterson 

Duchess Textile Printing Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., has been chartered with capital of 
100 shares, to operate a local textile dye and 
print works New company is represented by 
Thomas S. Agresta, 215 Montague St., Brooklyn, 
attorney. 

Princeton Textile Printing Corp., New York, 


N. Y., has been organized with capital of 


$20,000, to operate a textile dye and print works 


in this vicinity. New company is represented by 
Bernard W. Goldenberg, 12 East 41st St., New 
York, attorney. 


‘United States Finishing Co., Pawtucket, R. lL— 
Local mill of this company has been purchased 


by Samuel Mencoff, Providence, R. I., who will 
sell the group of 36 buildings to individual pur- 
chasers seeking mill sites. Machinery and equip- 
ment will be removed and sold in small lots. 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has revamped a two-tier 600-lb. dyeing 


‘ounty Dyeing Machine Co. 


machine Gaston ( 


did the work 
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